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Introduction 


This book was written by a reporter. 
Reporters often work for newspapers 
and magazines and report on the 
events that are happening in the world. 
They sometimes also tell what people 
think about those events. 

The hardest part of a reporter’s job 
is gathering the information. 

How do reporters find out the things 
they report? One of the main ways is 
by interviewing people who know 
something about the events the 
reporter wants to write about. The best 
people to talk to are eyewitnesses— 
people who have seen the events for 
themselves. Another way of getting 
information is by reading government 
papers, books, letters, diaries, and 
other things written by eyewitnesses. 

The events that are reported on in 
the first section of this book—the one 
about Czarist Russia—happened 
hundreds of years ago. All of the 
eyewitnesses of those events—the 
people who saw and experienced 
them—are dead. How does a reporter 
find out about life in sixteenth-century 
Russia? He or she may start by 
reading books historians have written 
about that time. But how did the 
historians gather the information they 
put in their books? They could not 
interview any eyewitnesses. But they 
could read government papers, books, 
letters, diaries, and other things written 
by eyewitnesses. From such papers the 
historians developed their ideas about 


what the Russia of Ivan IV was like. 
Then they wrote their ideas in their 
history books. 

But the reporter who wrote this 
book did not want simply to write 
down another person’s ideas. He 
wanted most of all to write about Czar 
Ivan’s time and its events as Ivan 
himself saw them. The reporter needed 
to interview Ivan. Since he could not 
do that, he did the next best thing: he 
read Ivan’s own words—his speeches, 
his letters, the things Ivan said about 
the events of his time. 

The result is that the story told in 
the first section of this book is more 
than just history. It is a true story, 
because the events really happened. 
But what is said about what caused 
those events to happen may or may 
not be true. And what is said about 
the effects of those events may or may 
not be true. The explanations are those 
which the reporter believes Ivan 
himself would give. What the reporter 
has tried to do is look at Ivan’s world 
through Ivan’s eyes. 

The same is true of the second 
section of this book, the one about 
Revolutionary Russia. The events all 
took place 50 years ago or more. 

Most of the eyewitnesses are dead. But 
the man called Lenin wrote many 
books, letters, and other papers, and 
he made many speeches. The reporter 
read Lenin’s own words to get an idea 
of how Lenin saw his own time and its 


events. Once again, the events reported 
on are real. But what is said about 
those events may or may not be true. 
The explanations are Lenin’s, as 
interpreted by the reporter. 

In the case of the third section of 
the book, the one about Siberia, the 
problems of gathering information 
were not so great. The reporter visited 
Bratsk in 1967, the year of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Russian Revolution. 
He interviewed Alexei Marchuk, his 
wife Natasha, and several of his 
friends. Then, when the reporter wrote 
the section, he tried to see Alexei’s 
world through Alexei’s eyes. He 
imagined what Alexei might decide to 
do with his life after completing work 
on the Bratsk Dam. 

The last section of the book, the 
one about Czechoslovakia, presented a 
different kind of problem. The reporter 
visited Prague in the spring of 1968. 
He interviewed Igor Suchy and the 
other people told about in this section. 
What was the problem? Czechoslovakia 
has changed since 1968. If those same 
people said the same things to a 
reporter today, they might be put in 
prison. So their pictures could not be 
used in the book. And the reporter 
had to do his best to make sure the 
people could not be too easily 
recognized from his descriptions of 
them. In that section, the view of what 
happened is Igor’s view. But Igor is not 
Igor’s real name. 
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Ivan IV 





He stepped from his palace into the cold November 
evening, a tall but stooped man who looked at the 
world from under a wrinkled forehead. He tucked 
his long, pointed gray beard into his robe to guard 
his throat from the night air. Then, aided by the 
iron staff he had carried for almost 20 years, he 
made his way across the slippery grounds of the 
Kremlin. That staff was a handy thing. It could poke 
the hide of a stubborn boyar. It could also keep a 
man steady on the ice. 

At the door to his son’s quarters, he made a fist 
of his thin hand and knocked. He entered without 
waiting. It was not his son, the Czarevich, who came 
forward to greet him. It was his son’s wife Irina. 
She bowed slightly. He returned her smile with 
a glare. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

“Tt is not proper for you to wear such a revealing 
dress.”” 

“I do not consider the dress revealing,” Irina 
replied coldly. 

“Well, I do, and I am Czar. Change it for an- 
other.” 

Irina stiffened. “I will not,” she said. 
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This is a painting of Ivan with the son 
he has struck down. It was painted by a 
Russian artist long after Ivan’s death. 
What do you think the artist Is trying 
to show? 


The Czar’s empty hand flashed through the air 
and landed on her cheek. His wild, piercing eyes 
sharpened to tiny points. “You will!” he said. 

Irina ran from the room. Moments later, her hus- 
band appeared, his face a cloud of anger. 

“What is happening?” the Czarevich asked. 

“Your wife must dress more properly.” 

“T see nothing improper about her dress.” 

“It is enough that I think it improper.” 

“Good Father, she is not your wife. She is mine.” 

“And you are my son, the son of a Czar. You 
must respect me.” 

“You must earn my respect.” 

It was the other hand that flashed this time, the 
one that held the staff. The iron tip struck the Czar- 
evich on the side of the head. He crumbled to the 
floor. 

“Get up!” the Czar ordered. But his son did not 
stir. 

The Czar took a step back, and then another. 
Then Irina and the servants crowded around the 
unconscious young man. And Ivan IV, the ruler of 
Russia, stumbled from the hall and into the night. 








The peasants feared and loved Ivan and 
the boyars feared and hated him. He was 
known as Grozny to his people, meaning 
“the dread’ or ‘the awe-inspiring.” In 
this painting Ivan is clothed in royal 
robes, carrying an tron staff. 


The young man lying motionless on the floor 
was not simply his son, but the joy of his life. They 
had ridden together into battle. They had spoken 
together of the world and of God and of Russia 
as the Czar had never spoken with any other. He 
had given this son his own name. One day this son 
would rule Russia as Ivan V. He would rule with 
the strength he had inherited from his father. But 
had he now destroyed that dream? Would the 
young Ivan die? Would the throne pass to his 
younger brother, the weak-minded Feodor? 

The Czar climbed to a place where he could look 
out over Moscow. He stood there, and something 
struck a spark inside him, a tiny spark which grew 
until it was a blazing fire. This was a feeling he had 
hardly ever had before. He did not even have a 
name for the feeling. Was it shame? Was it guilt? 
Or was it simply fear? His power had always de- 
pended on his ability to act quickly, without being 
bothered by such feelings. 

Power. He had always believed that power had 
to be used without question or hesitation if a man 
and his nation were to survive. 

Surely he had been right. Surely Almighty God 
would forgive him this one mistake, and the Czar- 
evich would live. Surely Almighty God Himself 
had led him to the height of his power, and given 
him the strength to conquer the doubts and fears 
he had known as a child. 


The Beginning 


Ivan remembered, as clearly as if it had been yes- 
terday, that terror-filled night of so many years 
before. He had been in bed, asleep. Suddenly, there 
were huge, shadowy forms of men in his room, 
rushing about, searching everywhere—even under 
his bed. His first thought was that they were boyars, 
noblemen who had come to kill him. Had his own 
mother not warned him with her last words to 
watch out for the boyars? 

Later, still shaking with fear, Ivan learned what 
had happened. The members of one boyar family, 
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The richly clothed men on the left are 
boyars and the others are servants. 
Boyars were powerful landholders who 
ruled their land and the people on it. 
Although they paid taxes to the czar, 
they were independent. In the picture 
they are presenting gifts of sables and 
other furs to a neighboring king. Why 
might they be doing this? 


the Shuiskys, were fighting with another noble 
family, the Belskys. Some followers of the Shuisky 
family had attacked the palace of the Metropolitan 
of the Orthodox Church. He was believed to be 
friendly with the Belskys. The Metropolitan had 
gone to the royal palace to hide. The boyars were 
looking for the old man when they burst into Ivan’s 
bedroom. 

Ivan’s father, Grand Duke Vasily III, had died 
when Ivan was three. His mother had tried to pro- 
tect her son’s right to the throne. But five years after 
his father’s death she, too, was dead—poisoned by 
power-hungry boyars. Ivan and his young brother 
Yuri had been left in the hands of the noble fam- 
ilies. Several families began fighting to take over the 
job of caring for the two boys—and to take the 
power that belonged to Ivan. 

The members of the leading families were violent 
and cruel. There were many murders. It seemed 
to Ivan that however rich the boyars might be, they 
always wanted more. They cared only for them- 
selves, and not at all for Russia. Nor did they care 
about Ivan and Yuri. The boys actually suffered 
from hunger and from a lack of proper clothing! 

At 12, Ivan was tall for his age, thin, with a sharp 
nose and a high forehead. He read a great deal, and 
he was interested in all subjects. Church leaders 
believed that it was wrong to try to learn about the 
world by reading books. Instead, they gave Ivan 
books of psalms, prayers, and religious teachings. 
But he got hold of other books, as well. He studied 


This is a pen drawing of Moscow in 
1610. The Kremlin is located in the 
center of the top oval, surrounded by 
walls and other sections of the city. The 
czar, his family, and families of favored 
boyars lived in the Kremlin. The word 
kremlin means fortification, and most 
large Russian cities had kremlins. What 
in the picture shows a reason for cities 
having kremlins? 


the history of ancient Greece and Rome. He read 
books on the history, traditions, and laws of the 
Byzantine empire and of Russia itself. 

His learning was done completely on his own. 
There was no one with whom he could even discuss 
the ideas he was reading about. Many of the things 
he was learning about no one in Russia had even 
heard of. Ivan became more and more different 
from those around him. 

At the same time, Ivan had come more and more 
to hate the boyars. He knew that as the heir to the 
Russian throne, he should have received their re- 
spect. His hatred built and built until at last it 
overflowed. 

One day Prince Andrei Shuisky was walking 
behind the Metropolitan. He deliberately stepped 
on the back of the Metropolitan’s cloak and tore 
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In the picture on the left, people in fur 
coats and hats hurried to chapel service 
inside the Kremlin. The bell next to the 
lvan Tower called people to prayer. The 
picture on the right shows Red Square in 
the sixteenth century. In the background, 
St. Basil's cathedral was being built. 
The bell tower in the wall marked the 
entrance to the Kremlin. 
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it. Ivan saw what had happened. It seemed to Ivan 
to stand for everything that was cruel about the 
boyars. He did not act then. Three months later, 
at a royal dinner, he suddenly pointed a finger at 
Prince Andrei. “Arrest him!” he cried. Guards 
seized the surprised prince. They threw him to the 
bloodhounds in the Kremlin kennels where he was 
torn to pieces. 

The Czar stood looking out over the city and 
thought back to a holiday in his youth. He had been 
standing at this same spot on the Kremlin wall then. 
The boys of Moscow had gathered below for their 
traditional holiday game. And what a game! At a 
signal they began to beat at one another with their 
fists, then their knees and feet—anywhere a blow 
might land, the head or throat or belly or back. 
Soon bodies were lying motionless on the field. 
The game continued until there were just a few 
remaining warriors—tired out, yet still beating at 
one another. And finally, there was just one young 














As the merchant's quarter across from 
Red Square grew more important, it was 
enclosed by a wall and called Kital Gorod 
On the left is the poorhouse which also 
contained the morgue. The other large 
building is a tavern. Near the tavern, 
prisoners with their feet in stocks beg 
for food. 
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boy standing, and to this boy went the glory and 
the respect of all the other boys—until the next time. 

Ivan had not come down to fight. He had not 
needed to. He would fight in his own way, with his 
own weapons. Somehow he would plant in the 
minds of the boyars the idea that he was above 
them. He did not have to obey any rules or laws 
that might apply to them. 

When Ivan was 16, he called the chief men of 
Moscow and the heads of the boyar families to Red 
Square. The common people of the city also gath- 
ered and listened as Ivan spoke to their leaders. 

“I lost my parents too early,” he began. “The 
boyars took no thought for me, for they meant to 
govern by themselves. In my name they seized 
offices for themselves. They made themselves rich 
and oppressed the peasants. Nobody stopped them. 

“You boyars did as you liked, unjust judges that 
you were! What answer can you give me today? 
What tears have you not wrung from others, what 
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The White City was named for the wall 
of white stone that surrounded it. Inside 
the city lived many boyars. What were 
some of the means of transportation in 
the city? 
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blood have you not shed? I am not guilty of this 
blood. But as for you, a terrible judgment of Heaven 
waits for you.” 

The noblemen stood silent. The people—the 
plain, simple people of Moscow—pressed forward, 
shouting the name of Ivan! They were proclaiming 
not just a new leader, but the first leader ever to 
speak for them and against the cruel boyars. 

A few months later, in December 1546, with no 
warning to anyone, Ivan called the boyars and 
church leaders to the Cathedral of the Assumption 
in the Kremlin. The Metropolitan led the service. 
Then the congregation moved to the Palace of 
Facets. Ivan mounted the throne. The murmuring 
died down. In a clear voice the tall youth with the 
blazing eyes announced, “I shall soon be crowned 
and take the title of Czar.” 








Working people such as artisans, labor- 
ers, weavers, and gardeners lived in the 
Wooden City. The tall building is a public 
bath house. Bathers sat inside in extreme 
heat and then went outside to cool off 
by rolling in the snow. Russian people 
bathed this way weekly, but to visitors 
from other countries, it was unusual. 
Why might it be thought unusual? 





Czar! A 16-year-old taking the title of a Caesar! 
Earlier Russian rulers, including Ivan’s father, 
had used the title. None had ever been officially 
crowned Czar. Did Ivan believe that his glory and 
power were to be equal to those of the Caesars of 
Rome? What would happen to the Council of 
Boyars—with its representatives of the Church, the 
rich merchants, and the noble families—which had 
held such strong powers in the government? The 
murmuring rose to a babble. 

“Silence!’”” the young ruler roared. “It will be 
done.” 

And it was. 

Young as he had been, Ivan had known what 
his people needed. By proclaiming himself Czar, 
he had shown that he intended to unite Russia into 
a single nation. Without this act Russia would have 
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In 1554, an English explorer ‘‘discov- 


ered’ Russia and made a trade agree- remained a scattered group of dukedoms, each held 
ment with Ivan. Ivan liked the English by a different family and all fighting one another. 
ped de cuenta rer leeks Uesies The world was changing as never before. New 
trade with the West. When he started a : : ‘ f 

war to gain access to the Baltic Sea, the nations were forming, with strong kings and 
large nations of Sweden and Poland queens. A new land, America, had been found. The 


joined forces to block Russia. Why do 


/ MAL English were sailing the seas, seeking trade routes, 
you think Sweden and Poland did this? 


discovering new foods, new animals, new peoples. 
It was an age for decision, for power—not for weak- 
ness or hesitation. 

Surely he had been right. Surely God would for- 
give the one foolish burst of temper that had struck 
down his beloved son, the Czarevich. 


14 





Queen Elizabeth of England and King 
Felipe Il of Spain were rulers of powerful 
Western nations at the time of lvan’s 
reign. lvan carried on a long corre- 
spondence with Elizabeth and hoped 
she might marry him. Although it was 
made clear she would not consider tt, 
what might have been a reason for Ivan 
wanting to marry the Queen of England? 
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By now the Czar was shivering from the cold. 
He could no longer remain outside. Stooping lower, 
perhaps, than he ever had before, he made his way 
back into the palace. He entered to find a group 
of silent faces, staring back at him. 

“Well?” 

No one spoke. 

“Well?” he shouted. “Answer! I order it.” 

A trembling voice, he knew not whose: “The 
Czarevich is unconscious, sire. He does not awake.” 

“Then have the doctors wake him.” 

“They try, sire.” 

“What do they say?” 

“They say he may die.” 

“No!’’ It was a command, a scream, a prayer. The 
Czar ran from the hall, raced down corridors, fell 
to his knees in a dark corner where no one could 
see him. He beat on his chest, sobbed, bent his 
forehead to the cold floor, and cried to God. 

“He must not die, dear God. He must rule this 
land when I am gone. Would You take all I have 
done in Your name and dash it to the ground with 
a thoughtless blow? Would You have that weakling 
Feodor—who is not fit to be the son of a Czar, who 
is fit only for ringing a bell in a monastery—rule 
the land of Your people? Dear God, You cannot! 
Only save my Ivan, and I will go to a monastery 
and serve You the rest of my days. 

“God, I have suffered for You. Look at me! See 
my face. It is thin and lined with sorrows. I beseech 
You, God. Grant me but this, and I will serve You.” 


Good Omens 


The Czar rose and wandered again through the 
halls, seeing everything through blurred eyes, lash- 
ing out with his staff at anything that moved. Finally 
he stumbled and sank to the floor. Weary with 
sorrow, he let his mind return to happier days. It 
slipped back, to the day young Ivan was born. Ear- 
lier still, to his marriage to Anastasia, his one great 
love. Still earlier, to the moment that had seemed 
to bless his life—his coronation. 





The Cathedral of Assumption is one of 
12 churches in the Kremlin. It was here 
czars were crowned and metropolitans 
buried. Royal weddings and christenings 
were also performed here. The cathedral 
is decorated with crystal chandeliers 
and soaring pillars overlaid in gold 
Behind the chandeliers in the photo, are 
icons, scenes from the Bible or the life 
of Christ, painted in brilliant colors 
on wood. 


His coronation! He had planned it himself. How 
carefully he had studied the old writings, looking 
for traditions that would make the coronation as 
grand as possible. Even the crown he used had been 
carefully chosen. It had once belonged to a Byzan- 
tine emperor. 

The coronation took place in January 1547, in 
the Cathedral of the Assumption. High above rose 
the huge central dome, resting on great columns. 
To the north, south, east, and west were four 
smaller domes. Statues lined the walls for as far 
as the eye could see. The cathedral glowed with 
gold. Hundreds of thousands of precious stones 
shone in the light of the flickering candles. And 
all of this fire and brightness seemed directed to 
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During lvan’s time, the Russian Ortho- 
dox service sometimes lasted half a day. 
People knelt or stood because there were 
no pews. Everyone attended the service, 
the peasants as well as the boyars. The 
rules of the church had to be obeyed 
by all classes of people. 
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the center—to Ivan, sitting on his throne next to 
the Metropolitan. All the rest—the boyars and for- 
eign guests in their fur-lined velvet and linen robes, 
the peasants in their rough clothes and animal 
skins—stood in half-darkness. 

Finally the Metropolitan raised the crown and 
slowly brought it down on Ivan’s head. 

“T crown you Ivan, by the grace of God, Czar 
and Autocrat of all Russia.” 

It was more than a coronation. Those final words, 
“Czar and Autocrat of all Russia,” were a warning 
that Ivan intended to be absolute ruler over the 
whole country. This would include lands and vil- 
lages which up to now had been under the rule of 
the boyars and princes. It would also include land 
which had once belonged to Russia but was now 
part of Lithuania and Poland. 

As the royal procession left the cathedral, many 
people rushed forward to tear down pieces of the 
rich cloth hangings to take home as souvenirs. 








Because few people could read, the 
sacred texts were read aloud during the 
service. Prayers were sung and recited. 
During lIvan’s time, Russian church 
councils established several special rules 
about ritual and named many Russian 
saints to increase the importance of the 
Russian church. 


A month after his coronation Ivan married Anas- 
tasia Zakharin-Romanov. It was a marriage of love 
if ever there was one. Ivan had stated his plans for 
marriage at the same time he told of plans for his 
coronation. Following tradition, every young 
woman of good family who was not married was 
called to the Kremlin. There, all were first checked 
by doctors and then sent to Ivan. One by one the 
girls were sent home, until only the daughter of 
the Romanovs remained. 

Anastasia was slender and pale, and not really 
beautiful. But she had a deep inner beauty. Huge 
crowds gathered outside the cathedral on the wed- 
ding day to hail Ivan’s choice. They also came to 
receive the gifts that were traditionally given out 
by the ruler at celebrations. 

Like most Russians, Ivan believed in omens. He 
believed that many events in the life of a man or 
a nation show that good or evil is to come in the 
future. Surely his marriage to Anastasia was a good 
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Usually the hut of a peasant consisted 
of one room, and the family lived in it 
together with the poultry and the live- 
stock. One corner was for the oven and 
cooking. The family bed was the top of 
the oven. Married children and their 
families often lived with the parents. 
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omen. Soon after his return from his honeymoon, 
he began to take more and more control of the gov- 
ernment away from the boyars. 

He chose a number of new members for the 
Council of Boyars. They were young men who 
quickly agreed to most of what Ivan wanted. 

He chose two men from the lower classes as his 
chief advisers. One was Sylvester, a young priest. 
The other was Adashev, a man who had served 
Ivan as a boy. They and others like them helped to 
guide Ivan in making changes in the government 
of Russia. 

First, many government jobs were taken away 
from the boyars. They were given to men of great 
ability who were not of the noble families. The 
court system was also changed. Now judges elected 
by the people were to serve along with the judges 
chosen by the Czar. 

The next step was the reform of local govern- 
ments and the tax system. Peasants had had to pay 
taxes to the government, to the Church, and to the 
owners of their land. The local governor, chosen 
from the boyar class, had to turn over a certain 
amount of tax money to the government. If he got 
more than that amount, he was allowed to keep the 





This painting and the one on page 20 
were drawn 200 years after lvan’s time 
by an English painter. During this 200 
year period the life of the peasant did 
not change much. Peasants began using 
iron tools other than the axe but farm- 
ing methods were still crude and behind 
other countries. 





extra money. So the governors tried to scare as 
much money as possible out of the peasants. In 
many cases the peasant worked six days out of 
seven to pay his taxes. 

Now the old governors were removed. The peo- 
ple were allowed to elect their own governors as 
long as their taxes were paid. This put more power 
in the hands of the peasants and took power away 
from the boyars. 

Ivan set up a council to decide on the question 
of land owned by the Church. The council ruled 
that land which had been given to the Church by 
the boyars without the Czar’s permission was now 
to be returned to the Czar. Ivan’s fortune was 
greatly increased. The council’s ruling also stated 
that from now on no land could be given to the 
Church unless the Czar agreed to it. 

The peasants knew that they were better off. 
Trust for their Czar began to stir in them. He was 
taking away the power of their masters, and that 
could only be good for them. 

But Ivan’s greatest achievement had been the 
victory over the fierce Tartars of the East. For hun- 
dreds of years the Tartars had marched into Russian 
territory time and again. They had destroyed towns, 
even carried off villagers whom they sold as slaves 
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This is an icon commemorating lvan’s 
conquest of the Tartars at Kazan. The 
Tartars were Turkic people from Central 
Asia. They established khanates (land 
ruled by a khan) on the lower Volga, 
and from there they were able to domi- 
nate the Russian people for 250 years. 
They burned cities and killed or tortured 
people who did not pay taxes to them. 
At one time Russian princes were depen- 
dent on the Tartars for their power. 
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at the Black Sea markets. The Tartars had always 
been driven back, but at high cost and with much 
loss of life. 

In the early years of Ivan’s reign, they came once 
more. Their demand was a great insult—payment 
of tribute by Moscow. Ivan decided to fight rather 
than meet such a demand. 

His first battle against the Tartars ended in a 
terrible defeat. Tears of anger flowed down his 
cheeks as his armies retreated. He blamed his boyar 
generals. “You were unwilling to fight with us 
against the barbarians,” he wrote one general. “You 
gave false advice. You had but one thought—to 
return home as quickly as possible, either having 
won a quick victory or having been defeated. And 
you left behind your fine warriors in order to return 





quickly. Because of this there was much spilling 
of Christian blood.” 

Everything Ivan did from that point on led to 
one goal—an attack against Kazan, the Tartar for- 
tress. All during the summer of 1552, his army 
stormed the enemy city. But Ivan’s men were too 
poorly fed, poorly trained, and poorly armed. 

Finally, the Russian troops began to tunnel under 
the walls of Kazan. There they placed explosives. 
And when the great surprise was ready, the Czar 
waited in his tent praying. 

Was it Ivan’s prayers? Or was it the power of 
the explosives? Whichever it was, the city wall 
crumbled, and the Russian soldiers poured through 
the hole. They took revenge on the people of Kazan 
for all that the Russians had suffered at the hands 
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lvan’s conquest of the khanate of Kazan 
added fertile land in the east to his con- 
trol. Hunters, trappers, cattlemen, and 
farmers moved to the new land to gain 
freedom from the boyars and the czar. 
Four years later the khanate of Astrakhan 
surrendered to lvan giving him a route 
to the Caspian Sea. Settlers established 
fortified towns and hamlets against 
the Tartars. 
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of the Tartars. The men of the city were killed. The 
women and children were captured to be sold as 
slaves. 

Ivan’s return to Moscow was a hero’s procession. 
The people of the villages wept and sang songs as 
their Czar passed. All Moscow turned out to hear 
their leader give praise to the Church and to God 
for his victory. Then, in front of the Cathedral of 
the Assumption, Ivan bowed himself to the ground 
before the priests—and they, in turn, before him. 

If ever there had been an omen of good fortune 
for Ivan, it had been his coronation and his mar- 
riage to Anastasia. Yet, in that same year of 1547, 
the great bell of Moscow had fallen, suddenly and 
without reason. That was surely an omen of evil. 
Within months, a fire had leveled the city. 

The aging Czar came drifting slowly back from 
his memories of the past. He could only wonder 
now which had been the true omen, his coronation 
and marriage or the falling of the bell? 








This illustration shows students reading 
in a monastery classroom. Students read 
religious works, copied sacred manu- 
scripts, and wrote down church chron- 
icles. Most monasteries were far from 
the cities and there were few students. 


Evil Omens 


Each day, the condition of the Czarevich grew 
worse. Each day, his father’s face became more 
deeply lined with sorrow. Each day, the Czar 
thought back upon the line of tragedy leading 
through his life to this moment. 

It had begun with his own sickness. There was 
an omen! It was just six years after his coronation, 
and he had at last truly taken over the powers of 
government. Then he had fallen ill, and it was 
thought that he would die. He had called the boyars 
to his bedside. 

“! demand that you swear your loyalty to my 
son Dmitri, the heir to the throne.” 

The Czar looked from one to another of the bo- 
yars. Each turned his face away. They had other 
plans. They favored a boyar prince who wished to 
become Czar. 

“If you do not kiss the cross for my son Dmitri,” 
Ivan said, “then that means you have someone else 
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in mind for the throne.” Eyes flashing, the Czar 
raised himself on his elbows, “I command you to 
take the oath, to serve my son!” Then the Czar 
slipped back onto the bed. 

Those boyars! They did not even leave the 
room. They argued in front of him, as over a dead 
body, about who should take the throne. At last 
those loyal to the Czar won out. Dmitri would 
be crowned. 

The Czar recovered. But if he had ever wondered 
about his own feelings toward the boyars, he would 
never again. Even his most trusted friends had not 
been loyal to his son. Whom, then, could he trust? 
Himself. None other. 

Yes, one other. His gentle Anastasia. Remember- 
ing her now, so many years later, the old Czar put 
his hands to his head and wept. 

Ivan remembered they had decided to go on a pil- 
grimage together. They would visit several mon- 
asteries and thank God for Ivan’s recovery. But at 
one of their first stops a priest had warned the Czar 
not to go on. He said that if Ivan did not stop his 
pilgrimage, his son Dmitri would die. 

Ivan grew angry and decided to press on. Out- 
wardly, the pilgrimage seemed to be a success. 
Everywhere the royal couple went, crowds cheered 
them. But the success was on the surface. The trag- 
edy was deep. The warning of the priest came true, 
and little Dmitri died. 

Then Anastasia, the beloved Czarina, also fell ill. 
Ivan rushed her back to Moscow, cursing those 
he believed had cursed him and his family. 

Now the bent and aging Czar walked the empty 
corridors of the Kremlin, talking to himself. How 
clear it was. The omen of the bell! 

Anastasia, his beloved, grew weaker and weaker. 
She bore him two more sons, Ivan and Feodor, and 
a daughter Eudokia. But then, in 1560, Anastasia 
died. She was not yet 30 years old. All Moscow 
wept with Ivan, and thousands went with him to 
her grave. 

- One week after Anastasia was buried, Ivan pro- 
posed marriage to Catherine, sister of King Sigis- 





White Sea ports, lvan’s only sea route 
to Europe, were often blocked by ice. 
This prevented the amount of trade with 
Europe that van wanted. The Baltic Sea 
was the most direct route but Poland, a 
large powerful country that stretched 
from the Black to the Baltic Seas, kept 
lvan from reaching it. Sweden joined 
Poland in fighting lvan for 25 years to 
keep him from the Baltic Sea. This is a 
painting of a battle between the Poles 
and Russians. 


mund of Poland. Sigismund answered by sending 
him a white horse—a more suitable bride, he said, 
for Ivan. The Czar ordered a hole dug in the Krem- 
lin grounds for Sigismund’s head. He searched 
Sweden and England for a bride and finally married 
the daughter of a Muslim prince. After that, he had 
married three more times. 

In 1563, his beloved younger brother Yuri, his 
loyal companion, died. 

He cried out then as he had so many times be- 
fore, “Heart, do not cease to bleed. Do not cease 
to lament. How great is thy sorrow!” With all his 
might he beat his iron staff into the ground. There 
was another sign, that staff. Had he not such ene- 
mies, he would not have begun carrying the staff 
sO many years ago. Had he not carried the staff, 
he would not have wounded his son. 
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In the 1500s the port of Hamburg, 
Germany, on the Atlantic Ocean, was 
a trade link between Russia and Europe. 
Wools, metalware, silks, and linens were 
exchanged for Russian furs, wax, honey, 
and grain 
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Now the images of his defeats came before his 
eyes, the crushing defeats of his armies by Poland. 
For many years Ivan had desired to take over the 
territory to the west of Russia. Some of this land 
had once been part of Russia. It had been taken 
away by the armies of Sweden, Livonia, and Poland 
during the time that the Russian armies had been 
busy fighting the Tartars. The land along the Baltic 
Sea was most valuable. If Russia could gain control 
of more of that land, it would be easier to carry on 
seagoing trade with the countries of Europe. 

Ivan’s desire to expand to the west had led to war 
with Poland. At first the war went well for the Rus- 
sian army. Then things began to change. Finally, 
in 1564, the Russian troops led by the boyar Prince 
Kurbsky had been defeated, and Kurbsky had run 











This is a Turkish miniature of Murad III, 


sultan of the Ottoman Empire. During 
lvan's reign, the Ottoman Empire was 
reaching the peak of its power, and the 
Sultan's forces threatened the southern 
borders of Russia 


away to Poland. Kurbsky, whom Ivan had trusted 
above all others, was plotting with other nobles to 
take away the throne. 

Suddenly the old Czar, his head bursting with 
grief, smiled. And then he laughed. His laughter 
roared through the corridors of the Kremlin as he 
remembered what had happened next. That De- 
cember, in the year of Kurbsky’s flight, Czar Ivan 
had gathered up his family and as much of the royal 
treasure as he could carry away. With a large group 
of guards, he had taken a procession of sleighs 
through the snow to the palace in Alexandrov. From 
there, he had written two letters of abdication. One 
was to the boyars and the other to the people. He 
swore he could not rule as Czar as long as the dis- 
loyal boyars still held so much power. 

His act had thrown Moscow and the Kremlin into 
confusion. Had that really been what he meant to 
do? Of course. It must have been. Why else would 
he have done it? How else to deal with traitors? 
And what results it had gained! Ha! By January, 
representatives of the people were at the palace 
begging him to return. At that point Ivan an- 
nounced his price—he would come back as Czar, 
but he insisted on the right to punish all who had 
been disloyal to him. 

Then Ivan was free to act against his enemies. 
And were they not all his enemies? King Sigismund. 
Stephen Bathory, leader of Transylvania, later to 
be King of Poland. The Grand Khan in the Crimea. 
The Swedes who had tried to stop the Czar’s march 
to the Baltic Sea. Russia needed an opening to the 
sea, and God meant for Russia to have it. The 
Swedes, those heathens, had fought against the will 
of God, and that was why thus far the plan had 
failed. But the Swedes would pay. 

So much for enemies outside of Russia. They 
would be taken care of. What was more important 
was to clean up Russia from within. 

“Oprichnina!” The old Czar bellowed the word. 
It rang through the dark corridors, across the walls 
of the palace, and beyond the wooden houses to the 
unseen foothills that rose at the end of the plain. 
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Oprichnina! The Czar’s master plan to clean up 
Russia for all time. The plan included a new system 
of land control. It also included a carefully chosen 
band of men. 

The lands of the Oprichnina included most of 
Muscovy and the areas stretching to the west. The 
Czar took control over these lands, stating that 
all boyar rights to them were at an end. The bo- 
yars were given control of other lands called the 
Zemshchina. The lands of the Zemshchina would 
be governed by the boyars, but the Czar would tax 
them heavily. The lands of the Oprichnina were 
to be governed by Ivan with the help of a council 
made up of representatives of all classes. 

The men of the Oprichnina were the Oprichniki 
who were to protect the Czar against the boyars. 
They swore loyalty to Ivan, and to Ivan alone. They 
dressed in black. They tied to their saddles the head 
of a dog to show their fierceness, and a broom to 
show that they intended to sweep away traitors. 

All of that had happened years before. Now, 
standing high above the city, Ivan stared into the 
night. He smiled as he remembered how his loyal 
Oprichniki had ridden forth to carry out his will. 

But even as he stared, the dark sky began to 
lighten. And with that faint light he began to see 
again the dark line of tragedy in his life. That line 
led somehow through his past to the bed on which 
his beloved son now lay fighting for his life. 

The Oprichniki! At first they had followed his 
orders. But soon they were acting on their own, 
out of his control. They had convinced him that the 
things they were doing were the only way to protect 
him from being killed by his enemies. And so he 
had stood by as they murdered, took away prop- 
erty, stirred up the people to drive the priests from 
their lands. 

At times Ivan would dress his guards as monks 
and call them to prayers. He would even climb the 
long stairs to the tower with young Ivan at his side 
to ring the bell himself. For hours he would lead 
the prayers. But by evening those evil men had cast 
a spell upon him. They would get him to put on 
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lvan, as carved in this woodcut, is hold- 


ing a staff with a human head on top 
The man in front of Ivan, holding a bag, 
is taking money from the boyars. Fol- 
lowing |Ivan are a group of people 
guarded by a member of the Oprichniki 
(waving a club). What do you think is 
going to happen to these people? 










great banquets. The Oprichniki were not satisfied 
unless these evenings ended in the torture of pris- 
oners brought from the dungeons below. 

“They lie, God, if they tell You I enjoyed those 
things!” the old Czar shouted now. 

The sky grew lighter, and the line of tragedy be- 
came all the clearer. The Metropolitan Philip had 
accused him, Ivan, of sinning and called on him 
to stop the murders. The righteous Philip, indeed! 
It was perfectly clear that he had helped to arrange 
a plot against Ivan. By order of the Czar, Metropol- 
itan Philip was put to death. 

Even that did not end the plotting. Slowly it be- 
came clear that one of the leaders was Ivan’s cousin 
Prince Vladimir who had so long desired the throne. 
The prince’s family, unhappy boyars and Poles—all 
were in on the plotting. 
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St. Basil’s Cathedral was built by Ivan 
to celebrate his victories over the Tartars. 
The cathedral has nine separate churches 
connected by passageways. Its onion- 
Shaped domes and gables are similar to 
the traditional wooden churches built 
throughout Russia. Inside, the icons and 
floral motifs are characteristic of Russian 
art. Although Ivan often brought archi- 
tects and artists from Europe to design 
and decorate churches, Russian archi- 
tects designed St. Basil's. 
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A cry burst from inside Ivan’s chest, “Dear God, 
what was I to do? I had to have them killed. I had 
to protect myself, Your servant.” 

He threw his arms across his eyes as though to 
shield himself from the memory of the mass execu- 
tions that followed. And then his mind came, at 
last, to Novgorod. He leaned against a column for 
support. 

It had been perfectly clear that the leaders of 
Novgorod, the great city and trading center of west- 
ern Russia, were planning to go over to the side 
of the enemy. They were plotting to make Nov- 
gorod part of Poland. With his Oprichniki and his 
son the Czarevich at his side, Ivan had marched on 
Novgorod. 

His army had taken control by the time he ar- 
rived. The Archbishop of Novgorod met him on 
the bridge to the city to offer his blessing. But Ivan 
was sure that the Archbishop had been one of the 
chief plotters. At dinner that evening, a cry from 
Ivan brought his Oprichniki who bound the Arch- 
bishop and carried him to prison. 

He remembered clearly what followed. From a 
platform he and his son had watched the public 
executions. A thousand a day—men, women, chil- 
dren. When that proved to be too slow, they added 
mass drownings in the Volkhov River. No one got 
away. The Oprichniki saw to that. 

For five weeks the killing had continued. The 
executioners helped themselves to the belongings 
of the victims. At last Ivan grew tired of the killing. 
Then he demanded that the people of Novgorod 
who were still alive pray for him as their God- 
fearing ruler, as well as for his sons. 

God’s answer to those prayers lay on his son’s 
bed. The line of tragedy led directly there. 

He was not prepared for the eyes that looked 
at him as he stepped into the quarters of the Czar- 
evich. How did they expect a man to look who had 
prayed and not slept for five days? 

He broke the silence with his shout. 

“Tell me he is well!’ 

“He is dead.” 





lvan’s son, Feodor, was Czar for 14 
years. Feodor spent hours each day in 
prayer and took simple-minded delight 
in the sound of bells. He was not inter- 
ested in the affairs of government. 
Peasants and merchants, made poor 
and discontented by lvan’s wars, left the 
land and the cities for the frontier. The 
few boyars who had not fled to Poland or 
Sweden struggled against each other for 
control over Feodor. Feodor’s brother- 
in-law, Boris Godunov, eventually gained 
control over Feodor and succeeded him 
as Czar. 


The End 


After the death of the Czarevich, Ivan gave large 
sums of money to monasteries so that prayers might 
be said for the souls of his victims. A list of names 
was carefully drawn up, then corrected by Ivan 
himself. There were 3,470 names on the list—a frac- 
tion of the real number. 

One day in 1584, Ivan sat playing a game of chess 
with Boris Godunov, one of his close friends and 
chief advisers. His son Feodor stood at his side, 
but the Czar would not even look at him. Suddenly 
Ivan fell back in his chair, dead of a kidney disease. 
He was buried beside his most beloved son Ivan 
in the Kremlin Cathedral of the Archangel in a 
cypress coffin covered with a red cloth. 
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Vladimir [lich Lenin 





It was an April day in 1917. In the railway station 
in Zurich, Switzerland, a struggle was going on. It 
could not really be called a fight—not yet. There 
had not yet been any blows. So far, the two excited 
groups, gathered on the station platform, were 
simply pushing and shouting at one another. 

Each group was made up of people from several 
different countries. The question was not whether 
a man was Russian or Swiss or Italian. The question 
was whether he believed that the trip which was 
about to begin was an act of courage or of treason. 

Vladimir Ilich Lenin stood watching all of this 
from a window of the train. He watched the push- 
ing and listened to the screaming. “Be confused, 
comrades,” he said under his breath. “These are 
confusing times. I am not confused. I understand. 
Soon you will understand. I will make you under- 
stand.” 

Now Lenin’s supporters gathered under his win- 
dow. Waving their signs, they sang the song of the 
revolution—the International. Behind them, the Rus- 
sians who were loyal to the Czar were screaming 
at Lenin and his companions, “Traitors! German 
spies!” 
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The pushing turned to blows. Lenin moved to 
the door of the train, but one of his companions 
held him back. Lenin hesitated. Yes, right, how 
foolish to be hurt now. 

At last the train began to move. The cries grew 
louder, then faded away. The 32 Russians on board 
the train were on their way to Russia. But they had 
been given permission to travel through Germany, 
Russia’s enemy in the World War. 

Lenin and his group sat in silence for a moment. 
“German spies, they called us,” one of them said. 

“Let them,” Lenin replied. “It doesn’t matter. 
Strange times require strange acts.”” He chuckled. 
“And you must admit that this is a strange act.” 
The others smiled and returned once more to their 
thoughts. 

“Tt was not the World War that was strange,” 
Lenin thought. Wars were to be expected under a 
capitalist system. Under that system the goods 
needed for production in a country were in the 
hands of capitalists—factory owners and other big 
businessmen. Those capitalists wanted to go on 
making money in other countries. So they needed 
to start businesses in countries where labor was 
cheap and they could make a large profit quickly. 
And they needed more markets—countries where 
they could sell their manufactured goods. The capi- 
talists in many countries of Europe were struggling 
to take over some of the same sources of cheap 
labor and markets. Since the governments of those 
European countries were controlled by the capi- 
talists, that struggle had led to war. 

No, the World War was no great surprise. What 
was disappointing was what the working people 
were doing, in countries on both sides in the war. 
The capitalistic system had never done the workers 
any good. Yet they were fighting against one another 
and for the system. The time had come to fight 
against the system. 

The new government in Petrograd did not under- 
stand this. The time was ripe to press on. Yet the 
government and revolutionary leaders were still 
telling the workers to fight for Russia. Only he, 





During World War | Germany and Austria 
were allies. In this picture Austrian sol- 
diers are forcing Russian prisoners of 
war to march. Russia was not prepared 
for war. Russian soldiers often obtained 
rifles from fallen comrades to fight 
Russian troops depended on the rail- 
road for supplies, but there were not 
enough supplies for both the Russian 
soldiers and the people. Four million 
Russian soldiers died in the war 


Lenin, understood that the best thing that could 
happen to Russia would be the defeat of Russia. 
Defeat would get rid of the present government and 
make the workers’ revolution that much easier. 

He had to get back to Petrograd in order to take 
over control. Even if it meant traveling through 
“enemy country. The Germans knew that Lenin 
would tell the Russian people to stop fighting and 
pull their nation out of the war. So they were allow- 
ing him and 31 others to travel through Germany. 
They would go on to Petrograd by way of Sweden 
and Finland. 

Now the train was going through the mountains, 
heading north toward Germany. A voice broke in 
on Lenin’s thoughts. “Take a good look,” said one 
of his companions. “We may never see these moun- 
tains again.” 
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Lenin looked. But he did not care. This was the 
last leg of a journey as long as his life. 


The Beginning 


He could not remember ever being anything other 
than a revolutionary. He had grown up in a country 
filled with talk of revolution. 

By the nineteenth century, the peasants of Russia 
were worse off than they had ever been before. One 
czar after another had given away great estates of 
land to nobles who had helped them to win or keep 
the throne. Along with those lands went the peas- 
ants who lived on them. To keep those peasants 
working on the land, the nobles insisted that the 
czars issue laws stating that the peasants could not 
move away. Little by little, the peasants’ freedom 
had been taken away. They became serfs, passing 
from one owner to another as the land was sold. 

Then, in 1861, Czar Alexander II did away with 
serfdom. His act brought great rejoicing all over 
Russia. But the peasants soon discovered that they 
were not much better off than before. They had 
expected to receive free land. Instead, most of the 
land still belonged to the nobles. And new laws 
made it hard for the peasants to buy land, even if 
they had the money. 

The peasants began rioting and burning property. 
Government soldiers were called in, and many 
peasants were killed or wounded. And the trouble 
spread. 

Though the peasants rebelled, they were not 
organized. Those who believed in revolution found 
support from school and university students, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, and scientists. The ex- 
citement of the rebellions reached the town of 
Simbirsk where Lenin was born, in 1870. 

He was not called Lenin then—he would make 
up that name years later—but Vladimir Ilich Ulya- 
nov. His father was a school inspector. Vladimir 
was one of six children in a happy middle-class 
home. His hero was his oldest brother Alexander. 
And Alexander was a revolutionary. 





This is a portrait of the Ulyanov family 
Lenin is sitting on the right, his oldest 
brother, Alexander, is standing. All the 
Ulyanov children became involved in the 
revolutionary movement, as did many 
educated people at that time. 
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Alexander was a careful young man. He took a 
long time to make up his mind. But once he had 
decided something, he stood by it. This was what 
he had decided: There is no way to fight terror ex- 
cept by terror. As he saw it, the czarist government 
kept its power by making the people live in fear. 
The only way to fight such a government was by 
making the men in power live in fear. 

In 1887, Alexander was on trial for his life for 
plotting to kill Czar Alexander III. He said at the 
trial, “Terror is our answer to the terror of the state. 
It is the only way to force the government to give 
freedom to the people.” 

Along with Alexander, 14 other revolutionaries 
stood trial. Alexander protected the others from 
blame and took it on himself. Five were hanged, 
Alexander among them. 
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Czar Alexander || ended serfdom, but the 


peasants still did not have enough land 
to provide them with a living. Revolu- 
tionists were not successful in organizing 
a peasant revolt so they carried out their 
aim of revolution by acts of terror. One 
day as Alexander reviewed his troops, 
revolutionists threw a bomb, wounding 
his guards. As the Czar got out of his 
carriage to help the guards, a second 
bomb exploded and killed him. 
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When Vladimir read in the newspapers that his 
brother had been executed, he swore, “I'll make 
them pay for this.” From that moment on, he 
trained himself like an athlete for a sport. Lenin 
was in training for revolution. 

He had always worked hard to reach his goals. 
As a boy, he would skate for hours to build up his 
skill. When he became interested in chess, he 
studied it until he became a master. 

It was the same with his work in school. When 
an essay was assigned, other students would put off 
the work until the day before it was due. Not Vla- 
dimir. He would set to work right away. On one 
sheet of paper he would write a beginning, an out- 
line of the essay, and an ending. On a second sheet 
of paper folded in half, he would write a rough draft 
on the left side. Then, on the right side, he would 
write in the changes he wanted to make. He would 
keep adding notes until the due date was near. Then 
he would write another rough draft and, finally, 
the last draft. Later, in law school, he did four years 
work in one. 





A priest prays with revolutionists before 
they are hung for plotting against Alex- 
ander ||. Revolutionists were trying to 
assassinate any and all figures of power 
to frighten the Czar into yielding to them. 
As a result, there were police spies, 
police investigations, and mass arrests. 


For a short time Vladimir attended the university 
in Kazan. There he found that there was almost no 
freedom to act or to speak. Professors and students 
who dared to speak against the government in any 
way were put out of the school. Before long, Vla- 
dimir joined other students in speaking out against 
this lack of freedom. They presented a list of their 
demands for change to the head of the school. Vla- 
dimir was arrested along with 40 other students. He 
was sent into exile on his mother’s family estate 
where he would be watched by the police. They 
called it punishment, but he had enjoyed it. He had 
spent long days in the woods, skiing, hunting, or 
just walking. But mostly he had studied the writings 
of Karl Marx, a German economist who had lived 
in London and had died in 1883. 

The more Vladimir studied, the more his ideas 
changed. He saw that it was not just a revolution 
for Russia that was needed. It was revolution for 
the world. Others might see the czarist government 
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Children often had to work to help sup- 
port their families. They worked in shoe 
factories, as seen in this picture, and in 
textile industries. Children worked long 
hours. Laws prevented employers from 
hiring children under 12 and from keep- 
ing working children from attending 
school. Why do you think these laws 
were passed? 
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as the enemy. Vladimir believed now that the gov- 
ernment simply stood for something much greater. 
The true enemy of the working people was the capi- 
talist system. Until he was 16, he had read the Bible 
other Russians read. Now he did not believe in that 
Bible. His new Bible was the writings of Marx. 

One of Marx’s ideas seemed to Vladimir to be 
most important: Nothing had value until a worker 
touched it. Until then no trees became lumber, no 
fuels came out of the ground, no textiles became 
cloth. A human being, with his hands and brain 
and skill, had to turn the trees or fuels or textiles 
into something useful—something that could be 
sold. Said Marx: The value added by the worker 
must belong to the worker. 

In the real world, under the capitalist system, the 
worker did not receive a fair share of that value. 
Most of the money people paid for the things they 








Alexander Ill, son of Alexander ||, con- 
tinued his father’s efforts to build rail- 
roads and factories. Railroads were built 
connecting factories, mining centers, 
and ports. High taxes were imposed on 
goods imported from other countries. 
How did all these things help the sale of 
Russian goods? 


bought went to the capitalist, the man who owned 
the trees or fuels or textiles. Marx said that the 
capitalist system should be replaced by a socialist 
system. Under socialism instead of the capitalists’ 
owning the land, buildings, and tools needed for 
production, a government of the people would own 
those goods. The government would have to be 
controlled by the working people, not the capi- 
talists. Then, and only then, the worker would 
receive what he had coming to him. 

The owners and rulers would never give up their 
property on their own. So it must be taken away. 
The method of taking it—revolution. 


Years of Exile 


They were crossing Germany. The lights in the train 
had been turned out, and his companions were 
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During the reign of Alexander II! and 
Nicholas Il, revolutionary journalists and 
minority groups were persecuted. This 
photo shows a police raid on an illegal 
printing press and the arrest of their 
operators. Those caught were usually 
exiled to Siberia. Why was exile to 
Siberia a severe punishment? 
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asleep. Lenin could not sleep. His mind raced with 
thoughts of revolution, of events in Russia, of his 
party, the Social Democrats, which was based on 
the teachings of Karl Marx. 

He looked across at his sleeping wife Krupskaya. 
What they had gone through together! He could 
pluck a thousand memories from the air. 

They had met in Petrograd more than 20 years 
ago. She was a teacher in an adult evening school 
for workers. Because he wanted to learn about the 
feelings and conditions of working people, he spent 
time at the school. Most of all Lenin wanted to 
organize a revolutionary party. He wanted to find 
out which revolutionary ideas workers would listen 
to. He also wanted to learn the best ways of spread- 
ing those ideas. 

As time passed, Lenin and Krupskaya and the 
other Social Democrats they were working with 
began to have more and more trouble with the 
police. The members of the group were skilled in 
getting away from the police. They knew how to 

















This is a painting of Lenin and his wife 
in 1897 during their exile in Siberia. 
Before Nadezhda Krupskaya married 
Lenin, she taught revolutionary ideas 
to workers In special evening classes and 
in Sunday School. She helped Lenin 
found the Bolshevik Party and held a 
variety of influential positions in the 
Party. After Lenin's death, she sym- 
pathized with Stalin's opponents. Why 
do you think she didn’t fully support 
Stalin? 





use invisible ink, codes, and aliases. Finally, in 1895, 
Lenin was arrested and sent to jail. 

For Lenin, even his time in jail had had its good 
side. He had kept up his health through exercise. 
He had carefully scrubbed his little cell every day, 
even though it was not required. And his leadership 
of the Social Democrats had grown stronger rather 
than weaker. He wrote two important revolutionary 
books on conditions in Russia. They were written 
in code and milk and smuggled from the prison. 

During Lenin’s 14 months in jail, he would some- 
times write to Krupskaya and ask her to stand in 
a certain spot so that he could see her from his cell 
window. When he was let out of prison, he was 
exiled for three years to a village in Siberia. After 
he had been in Siberia for one year, Krupskaya— 
who had also been jailed for her revolutionary 
work—was allowed to join him there. 

After their Siberian exile ended, they had begun 
a 17-year exile outside Russia. Lenin’s major work 
was to set up, write, and edit revolutionary news- 
papers. It was work that he would never have been 
able to do inside Russia. 
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Krupskaya was just as loyal to the revolution 
as Lenin was himself. And, like him, she enjoyed 
the simple life. They wore the clothing of the work- 
ing people. They ate only the cheapest food, and 
not very much of that. And how many times they 
had moved! Always it was from one run-down 
house or apartment in a working-class neighbor- 
hood to another exactly the same. 

Often, wandering revolutionaries would appear 
at one another’s homes where they would bed down 
on the floor or on a couch. When the Lenins had 
lived in Finland, they had had many visitors. Krup- 
skaya would leave food on the table and blankets 
near the front door, so that anyone appearing late 
at night could help himself and not disturb their 
sleep. 

Finland! There was a memory! 

‘In 1904 Russia had gone to war with Japan. Most 
of the Russian people had been against the idea of 
war. But the Czar and his advisers were sure that 
victory could be easily won. The war went badly. 
Russia was losing. The Russian people were losing 
their sons in the war. At home there was a lack of 
food, clothing, and other goods because so much 
was being sent off to the army and navy. 

One Sunday in January 1905, thousands of Rus- 
sians, led by a priest, marched on the Czar’s Winter 
Palace in St. Petersburg. They were coming to ask 
for better conditions and an end to the war. They 
were singing hymns and carrying images of the 
saints. They came near the palace, not frightened by 
the line of soldiers standing outside. Suddenly the 
soldiers opened fire. Hundreds were killed, thou- 
sands wounded. 

The strikes and riots that followed lasted through 
1907. To quiet his people, the Czar issued laws 
promising freedom of speech, religion, and assem- 
bly, and the right to form labor unions. He also set 
up a legislature called the Duma. 

Many revolutionaries believed that the time to 
fight had come. Lenin was not so sure. But finally 
he decided to act. He returned to Russia, set up a 
newspaper, and helped plan the revolt. 











After Alexander Ill died, his oldest son 
Nicholas I! inherited the throne. He 
married a Protestant German princess— 
a religion and nationality disliked by 
Russians. Nicholas and Alexandra both 
believed in the supreme authority of 
the czar. 





Soon after Lenin arrived, the Czar decided, “It’s 
their heads or ours.” Many revolutionaries were 
arrested. Lenin got away across the border to Fin- 
land. Even there he had to remain in hiding. Agents 
of the Czar’s government had followed him. 

Lenin’s only chance to escape was to try to go 
across the ice at night to a small island where a boat 
was waiting to take him to Sweden. He finally 
found some Finnish fishermen who were willing to 
act as guides. But the winter was mild, and the ice 
was not safe. As they made their way across, the 
ice began to crack. ‘Oh, what a silly way to die,” 
Lenin thought. With all his might he leaped to solid 
ice just as the weaker part gave way. 

In a way, adventures like that one had not been 
so bad. At least they were a change from the years 
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The January 1905 march, later called 
Bloody Sunday, was the first major 
demonstration by the people for better 
conditions and an end to the war with 
Japan. From 1904-1905 Russia had 
attempted to gain control of Korea and 
was being defeated by Japan. After 
Bloody Sunday, there were factory 
strikes and attacks on police and city 
officials. Nicholas warned the workers 
that their actions would be met with 
force and urged them to support the 
throne. 
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of tiring work, of sickness without money for a 
doctor, of endless moves. Lenin and his wife had 
moved from London to Munich to Geneva to Brus- 
sels to Paris, Stockholm, Cracow, and Zurich. They 
had lived in some of those cities more than once. 

Most tiring of all were the fights among the Social 
Democrats. The most important one had been in 
1903. It had to do with the best way of bringing 
about socialism. Some Social Democrats felt that 
first Russia needed to become industrialized. So- 
cialism could be set up only after industrialization 
had allowed the working class to grow in impor- 
tance. Lenin believed that socialism could be set up 
as soon as the czarist government had been over- 
thrown. There would be a strong government that 
would act for the good of the workers. 





Demonstrations and uprisings against 
the Czar continued. Under pressure from 
his advisors, Nicholas created an ad- 
visory assembly called a Duma. Mem- 
bers were elected by the people from the 
nobility, landowners, and members of 
country councils. Minorities and factory 
workers were not eligible. Strikes all 
over the country forced the Czar to give 
the Duma more authority and open 
membership to all classes of people. 
Why would the workers want member- 
ship in the Duma? 
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Most of the party members agreed with Lenin. 
They took the name Bolsheviks, meaning majority. 
Those on the other side were called Mensheviks, 
meaning minority. As time passed, the leaders of 
the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks formed two sepa- 
rate parties. But some members of the Social Dem- 
ocratic party refused to take sides. 

Some of Lenin’s old comrades became his ene- 
mies. They called him all sorts of names: “auto- 
crat,” “stubborn,” “narrow-minded,” and many 
others. 

But of what value was comfort, or the opinion of 
the people, or even the opinion of one’s friends? 
The only thing that mattered was that a man 
reach his goal. And the one goal in Lenin’s life was 
revolution. 
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The first Duma demanded too many 
reforms of Nicholas, so in July 1906, he 
dismissed it. Angered, the Duma met in 
secret in the woods. They issued a state- 
ment to the people urging opposition to 
the Czar. At the election for the second 
Duma, members of the first were black- 
listed and could not be reelected. As a 
result the second Duma had more con- 
servative members. Why might Nicholas 
prefer conservative members? 
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How odd that he should have worked so long 
and so hard for a revolution, only to have it break 
out when he least expected it. And when he was 
not there to run it. A comrade had rushed into his 
room in Zurich with the news one month ago. Lenin 
had been so shocked that he had stared at his 
friend. “I don’t believe you,” he said. Later he saw 
the story in the Zurich newspapers. Sure enough, 
it was true. 

Czar Nicholas II had given up the throne. He had 
had no choice. 

The war had cost many Russian lives, and there 
were demands for peace. 

In the cities, there was a serious lack of food. The 
peasants who raised the food were not interested 
in selling it. There was nothing to buy with the 
money they would receive since almost all manu- 
factured goods were being used up by the army. 
The food sold in the villages often rotted in railway 






















After Nicholas abdicated the throne, he 
and his family were exiled to Siberia. 
In this photo they were sunning them- 
selves on a barn roof. When the Bol- 
sheviks took over the government, 
civil war broke out between the Bolshevik 
and anti-Bolshevik forces. the royal 
family was moved to the Ural Mountains. 
Anti-Bolshevik forces moved west from 
Vladivostok capturing several towns and 
the Bolsheviks feared Nicholas would 
be captured and reinstated. They killed 
the entire family in July 1918. 


cars, waiting for engines to pull them to the cities. 
All of the engines were being used to move troop 
trains. 

In many places the army and navy were in re- 
volt. Some of the soldiers had opened grain stor- 
ages to the starving people. Others had given out 
guns and joined in attacks on prisons and police 
headquarters. 

Now that the Czar had been removed, workers 
and students were parading to the Duma, demand- 
ing a change in the way the country was run. Two 
groups were trying to seize power. The first was 
made up of members of the Duma. They had put 
themselves in charge of the government. The sec- 
ond group was made up of leaders of the Petrograd 
Soviet, the main revolutionary organization. The 
Soviet was an elected council, with members from 
several different revolutionary parties. One man, 
Alexander Kerensky, represented both the Duma 
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In this drawing, people are feeding the 
roof of their house to cattle during a 
famine. The crop failures of 1891, 
1897, 1898, and 1901 caused thou- 
sands of starving peasants to leave their 
fields and go to work in the factories 
Wages were low, food was scarce, and 
working conditions were harsh. How 
might these conditions have helped the 
revolutionists in organizing the workers? 
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group and the Soviet group. He was trying to take 
over leadership of both the new government and 
the revolutionary movement. 

The thought of that man caused Lenin to draw 
deep, angry breaths. He had never believed Keren- 
sky to be a true revolutionary. From Zurich, Lenin 
had wired the Bolsheviks: “No support for the new 
government. The only answer is to arm the work- 
ing people.” 

In the darkness, as the train moved northward, 
Lenin thought about the ideas he was bringing to 
Russia. They had been formed over 30 years of 
study. He knew that they were the ideas Russia 
needed: 

Violence in the political struggle is justified. 

Workers of all countries should overthrow their 
governments. 

Worsening conditions will contribute to the suc- 
cess of the revolution. 





































































































































































































































































































This is a painting of Lenin arriving in 
Petrograd in April 1917. Lenin is re- 
turning to Russia from Switzerland after 
a 10-year exile. Although Stalin was 
not on the train with Lenin, he js painted 
standing behind Lenin. While he was 
in power Stalin insisted that he be pic- 
tured with Lenin. Why would Stalin 
want this? 


He could even date these ideas. They had begun 
in 1891, during the worst famine Russia had ever 
known. At that time he had written down these 
ideas: “The famine is caused by the capitalist sys- 
tem. As long as that system remains, there will be 
famines. They can be done away with only when 
that system is destroyed. But famine has a good 
side. It throws peasants from the village into the 
city. Thus the working class is formed which speeds 
up industrial growth. Famine also causes the peas- 
ant to look carefully at the capitalist system. It will 
destroy his faith in the czar, and will in time speed 
the victory of the revolution.” 

Was this not exactly what had happened? 


Days of Revolution 


On April 16, 1917, in the evening, the train carry- 
ing Lenin pulled into the Petrograd railway station. 
He stepped off into a cheering crowd. To Lenin, 
their cheering sounded as weak as their singing of 
the International. They knew him no better than they 
knew the words to their new song. It was clear to 
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him that many of them had had to be persuaded 
to come. 

Listening to the speeches of welcome in the sta- 
tion waiting room, Lenin pretended to be bored. 
This was just what he had expected. They were 
trying to get him to fall in line with Kerensky and 
the new government. 

Lenin spoke a few words. “Dear comrades,” he 
began. “I greet in you the victorious Russian revo- 
lution. It is the beginning of a world-wide socialist 
revolution, in which workers everywhere will 
arise.” Then he stepped into an armored car for a 
procession through the streets. Several times the car 
stopped so that Lenin could speak to the crowds. 

Finally Lenin arrived at the new Bolshevik head- 
quarters. It was a palace in which the Czar’s favorite 
ballerina had lived. Once more Lenin listened to 
speeches of welcome. Once more he was asked to 
speak to the crowd. From a balcony, he shouted to 
the people, “The defense of the country means the 
defense of the capitalists. We must stop the war!” 

For a moment the crowd stood silent. Then voices 
rose. 

“Such a bird should be raised on bayonets,” one 
man called. Perhaps this Lenin was a German spy. 

Inside the palace Lenin talked to the Bolshevik 
leaders. “No support for the new government!” he 
told them. His voice as hard as steel, he scolded 
them for being willing to go on with the war. Revo- 
lution came first, Russia second. 

“Your work is to overthrow this new govern- 
ment,” he said. “Your work is to bring socialism to 
life. Your work is to bring banks and factories 
under our control. Your work is to encourage Rus- 
sian soldiers at the front to make friends with the 
German and Austrian soldiers. They should not be 
fighting one against the other, but on with the other, 
for socialism. 

“Our battle cry must be ‘All Power to the Peo- 
ple, and ‘Peace, Land, and Bread.’ Our people are 
starving. The way to power is to feed them. The 
government is still sending workers into hopeless 
battles. The government has not seized the great 








In this Russian poster, Lenin is sweeping 
away “enemies” of the revolution—a 
banker with a bag of money, two kings, 
and a priest. Why did Lenin see these 
kinds of people as ‘enemies?’ 





farms and given them to the peasants. I repeat: No 
support for such a government. 

“We have got to take off our dirty shirt and put 
on a clean one. From this day forward we Bolshe- 
viks must be known by a new name. We shall call 
ourselves the Communist Party—the one, true inter- 
national party.” 

As his followers left the hall, they talked among 
themselves. This man Lenin had been so long in 
exile. And now, moments after his return, he was 
trying to lead them onto strange and lonely ground. 
Many believed the course he proposed was a dan- 
gerous one. It would separate the Bolsheviks even 
more from the Mensheviks and the other revolu- 
tionaries. It would also go against the people’s loy- 
alty to their government. 

But Lenin brought something to the Petrograd 
revolutionaries that they had not had before. He 
gave them a sharp, clear line to follow. A few 
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The first attempt by the Bolsheviks to 
seize power from the new government 
occurred in July 1917 at the capital 
in Petrograd. Soldiers, sailors, and 
workers surrounded the Winter Palace 
threatening to take over the govern- 
ment. Kerensky brought in loyal troops 
and the demonstrators fled 
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revolutionaries stood against his ideas, but more 
and more swung over to him. The party leader 
Leon Trotsky had fought Lenin in the past. Now 
he returned from exile in North America and be- 
came one of Lenin’s strongest supporters. 

By May 1, the Party had grown from 23,600 to 
79,000. Later that month, the government declared 
that it would go on with the war and fight to vic- 
tory. Still more revolutionaries came over to Lenin’s 
side. 

More and more people listened to the propa- 
ganda of the Bolsheviks. More and more of them 
began to feel that Russia should pull out of the war. 
In July, half a million workers, soldiers, and sailors 
demonstrated against the government. The demon- 
stration led to street fighting. At the very same time, 
the Russian army was meeting terrible defeats in 
battle. The government was now able to persuade 
many people that Lenin and his party were, in fact, 
working for the Germans. They said that the Bol- 
sheviks were trying to weaken the Russian govern- 








This is a photo of the passport Lenin 
used when he fled to Finland disguised 
as a worker. While in Finland, Lenin 
wrote a pamphlet about how to organize 
a revolution and what kind of govern- 
ment to establish after the power had 
been seized. This pamphlet, The State 
and Revolution, gave Lenin guidelines for 
the future 
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ment to make it easier for Germany to win the war. 
Suddenly the workers turned against the Bolshe- 
viks. They seized the party offices and the office of 
Pravda, the Bolshevik newspaper. 

Lenin left for Finland. He wore a disguise, used 
false identification papers, slept under haystacks, 
swam rivers, jumped trains, even posed as a railway 
worker. Several times he was almost caught. At last 
he arrived in Helsingfors. There he found a perfect 
place to hide out, in the home of a secret Bolshevik 
—the city’s chief of police. 

Each evening, the police chief would go to the 
railway station to buy the newspapers. Lenin would 
read them rapidly, then write his articles. The police 
chief would have them smuggled back into Russia, 
and to Petrograd. 

Meanwhile, Kerensky had become the head of 
the government. He chose a new commander in 
chief for the army, General Kornilov. But Kornilov 
had bigger ideas. He planned to use the army to 
take over the government so that he could become 
Russia’s ruler. Kornilov would then bring order to 
the nation. 

But the Russian people were willing to do any- 
thing to stop Kornilov. They refused to send his 
telegrams. They tore up railroad track outside of 
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This photo of Kerensky studying a map 
was taken in 1917 when he was Minister 
of War for the new government. Kerensky 
and Lenin grew up in the same town; 
they both attended college and studied 
law. Lenin was 11 years older than 
Kerensky so they were never in school 
at the same time. In July 1917 when 
Kerensky became head of the new gov- 
ernment he was aware that the people 
were showing more sympathy for Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks. When the overthrow 
of his government came, Kerensky could 
rally no support from Russian troops. 
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Petrograd as trains carrying his troops moved to- 
ward the city. In the capital, Mensheviks and Bol- 
sheviks prepared to fight side by side. 

It was Lenin who urged the Bolsheviks to lead the 
defense against Kornilov. This gave them a chance 
to win back public support. And by giving guns to 
the people, they prepared for the final stage of 
revolution. 

Kornilov was arrested. Kerensky’s government 
was “saved.” But, suddenly, the Bolsheviks were 
once more the strongest of the revolutionary 
parties. 

By September, Lenin had decided that the mo- 
ment he had awaited for 30 years was at last at 
hand. From Finland, he wrote letters to the Party, 
telling the members to prepare quickly: “To wait 
any longer would be wrong. The Bolsheviks must 
seize power immediately. In that way they will save 








The Bolsheviks stormed the Winter 
Palace, the seat of the new government, 
on November 7, 1917. The overthrow 
was almost completely bloodless. The 
Bolsheviks came to power with the 
slogan ‘Peace, Land, and Bread.’ Why 
do you think the slogan was popular? 





the world revolution. Otherwise there is danger 
that the capitalists of all countries will band to- 
gether against us.” But letters did not do the job. 
The Bolsheviks in Petrograd could not agree on 
what to do. They hesitated. 

“Enough of this!’ Lenin exploded one day. The 
police chief took him to a wigmaker. Lenin ordered 
a wig that would make him look 60 years old. The 
next day he picked up his wig, shaved off his beard, 
colored his eyebrows to match his wig, and set off 
for Petrograd. He arrived in late October. 

Lenin found Trotsky hard at work on plans for 
the takeover. He had talked most of the soldiers 
stationed at Petrograd into joining the revolution. 
Now he was planning how to seize bridges, rail- 
ways, and power stations, the telephone and tele- 
graph offices, the state bank, and other important 
points. 
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Lenin spent most of his time organizing the re- 
volt. He moved among the workers and soldiers, 
telling them that Kerensky would never allow fair 
elections to the legislature he had promised. ““Over- 
throw the government,” Lenin said. The Bolsheviks 
would give land to the peasants and freedom to all. 
They would set up a government that no one could | 
ever overthrow. 

Lenin himself set the date for the revolt—Novem- 
ber 7. While the members of the government were 
meeting at the Winter Palace, the palace would 
be surrounded with Bolshevik soldiers. If the gov- 
ernment refused to surrender, the navy ship Aurora, 
manned by Bolshevik sailors, would open fire from 
the Neva River. 

Early on the morning of November 7, Lenin put 
on his wig, covered half his face with a bandage, 
and set out for party headquarters. There he met 
in a back room with Trotsky and other Bolshevik 
leaders including Joseph Stalin. Outside in the city 
the fighting began. 

Soldiers, workers, and peasants had all been 
armed. Now they marched on their targets. Mem- 
bers of the government were arrested. Kerensky 
left the city to try to find loyal troops. There were 
none to be found. 

Lenin removed the bandage and wig. His heart 
was beating wildly, but nothing showed on his face. 
He drove to a meeting of the Petrograd Soviet. He 
stepped to the front and was greeted with a roar. 
The members were on their feet, clapping and 
cheering. 

“Comrades,” he began. “The workers’ and peas- 
ants’ revolution has come to pass.” 


The End 


It was not to be quite that easy. Years of struggle 
lay ahead. There were enemies inside Russia and 
outside. Opponents of the revolution were orga- 
nized. They got support from foreign countries. 
They fought the Bolsheviks in a bitter civil war 
which claimed many lives. Neither side tried to 
limit the cruelty of the struggle. 





Lenin addressed the Second All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets in November 191 7. 
The Congress, with the Bolsheviks in 
the majority, appointed Lenin as head of 
Russia. Lenin’s first request to the Con- 
gress was permission to ask Germany 
for a three month halt in the war and to 
end private land ownership. Both re- 
quests were approved. What effect might 
each of these two requests have? 





Lenin said once, “The cruelty which the condi- 
tions of our life made necessary will in the future 
be understood.” 

To Lenin, there was only one weapon to use 
against his enemies. It was the same weapon his 
brother Alexander .had tried to use against the 
Czar—terror. For those who worked against the 
revolution, he had no mercy. 

It was Lenin who urged execution of those who 
fought what the revolution had won. It was Lenin 
who said that final victory could only be brought 
about through “the most cruel terror. Violence,” 
he stated, “was an aspect of every government. Up 
to now, this violence was used by a handful of rich 
men against the people. Now we want to use vio- 
lence for the good of the people.” 
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In 1918 Russian forces known as the 
“Whites’’ opposed the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. They were unable to organize 
effectively and by 1920 the civil war 
ended with the Bolsheviks still in com- 
mand. In the famine that followed the 
war, people in the cities starved. Peas- 
ants who did not approve of the Bolshe- 
vik government refused to send food 
to the cities. Soldiers collected food 
from the peasants at gun point. During 
this time there was much debate within 
the government about what policies 
should be followed. Lenin proposed a 
temporary plan called the New Economic 
Policy. Peasants would be allowed to se// 
their crops in the cities and workers 
would be paid according to how much 
they produced. 
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He did not favor open elections. A revolution in 
its early stages could not take a chance on winning 
or losing elections. “Only fools can think that the 
working class must first win an election held under 
a system of hired slavery, and only then seek to 
win power. We say that the leaders of the working 
class must take over the power of the state. They 
must then use that power to win the minds of the 
workers.” 

Lenin knew that his enemies called him a “Social 
Democratic Czar.” But the goal of the revolution 
was to raise the worker to a better system than 
capitalism. Let others call the Communists dicta- 
tors. 

“We know that another voice is now being heard 
among the people. They are saying to themselves, 
‘Today we don’t need to be afraid of a man with a 
gun. He is defending the workers. He will be cruel 


Under Communist rule, many churches 
were destroyed or made into museums. 
In the picture on the right, workers in 
a parade are carrying posters of Russia’s 
new leaders, much as they once carried 
icons of saints and pictures of the czar. 





toward those who have been cruel toward the 
workers.’” 

Lenin was at the head of the government for only 
a few years. During that time, he was both sur- 
prised and bothered by the praise his comrades 
heaped upon him. “I need power to bring about 
a revolution, not to satisfy myself. I hate hero wor- 
ship,” he said at one point. Another time, he told a 
comrade, “I find it unpleasant to read the papers. 
Wherever you look they write about me. I feel that 
to treat one individual as though he were so impor- 
tant is un-Marxist and very harmful.” Once he 
went to a meeting in his honor, only to tell the 
people gathered that he hoped they would under- 
stand if he did not stay for the speeches. 

Years of prison, exile, and revolutionary work 
had been hard on Lenin. In 1922, he suffered the 
first of several strokes. After each stroke, Lenin 
fought mightily to recover. Then, just as his health 
seemed to be returning, he would suffer another 
stroke. He knew that a struggle for power was tak- 
ing place behind his back. It worried him. 
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Lenin’s last writings indicate that he 
was worried about the direction the revo- 
lution had taken. He began to feel that 
as government bureaus grew larger, they 
did not reflect his idea of the ideal Com- 
munist society. He saw the government 
moving away from the interests of the 
common people and controlling every 
aspect of their life. Why do you think he 
considered Stalin's desire for power a 
threat to the Communist Party? 
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Thousands of people lined up to pay 
respect to Lenin as his body lay in state 
in the Moscow Trade Union House. Later 
his body was moved to the Red Square 
where it can be seen today in a mauso- 
leum. Petrograd, once the capital of 
Russia, was renamed Leningrad. How 
do you think Lenin would feel if he knew 
about these things? 


Knowing that he would soon die, Lenin gave 
much thought to the choice of a leader or leaders 
to take his place. There were several to choose 
among. One man, he was certain, should not be 
the choice. Near the end of his life, Lenin wrote, 
“Comrade Stalin, having become general secretary 
[of the Communist Party], has taken great power 
into his hands. I am not sure he always knows how 
to use that power with enough care. . . . I propose 
to the comrades that a way be found to remove 
Stalin from that position.” 

On January 20, 1924, Lenin suffered his final 
stroke while asleep. His funeral would have angered 
him. He would have called it most “un-Marxist.” 
His body was carried by train from the village of 
Gorky to Moscow, about 30 miles. The entire route 
was lined with weeping Russians. Russia’s new 
leader gave the funeral speech, “In leaving us, 
Comrade Lenin charged us to guard the unity of 
our Party like the apple of our eye. We swear to 
you, Comrade Lenin, that we shall honorably carry 
out your commandment.” 

The speaker—Joseph Stalin. 
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Alexei Marchuk 
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Alexei was tired. The dinner last night had lasted 
eight hours. There had been much for Alexei and 
Natasha to celebrate, along with their friends. There 
was the new baby, born just four weeks ago. There 
was Alexei’s return from his trip to Moscow, 3,000 
miles to the west. And, of course, there was the 
near-completion of the work that had brought them 
all to Siberia ten years before—the Bratsk Hydro- 
electric Power Station, the largest in the world. 

And so there had been much to eat and drink, as 
was the tradition for a Siberian supper. The other 
wives had helped Natasha. Each one had brought 
two or three dishes. Food had covered the table: 
herring, tomatoes, cucumbers sprinkled with dill; 
onion greens mixed with sour cream; fruit and veg- 
etable salads; cold tongue; pickled mushrooms; 
little sour red berries mixed with cranberries; 
chopped, creamed radish; meatballs. After that had 
come hot tongue and a sweet relish made of carrots 
and red berries. And then, at last, the pig, with a 
green onion in its mouth. 

All the men had played the finger game to see 
who would carve the pig. Each man held out how- 
ever many fingers he wished. They added the total. 
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Then they started counting with the man who had 
held out the fewest fingers. Whoever the count 
landed on would do the carving. Grischa, the elec- 
trical engineer and water-skiing champion, had lost. 
He tested the knife on the cheese, ate the bit of 
cheese, and raised the knife over the pig. But before 
he could begin, everyone had to offer advice on 
how to carve. Then someone remembered the old 
story of the bridge that was to be built by a com- 
mittee. The first discussion had been whether to 
build the bridge across the river or along the bank. 

Everyone had laughed. And they had drunk 
vodka with the meal, and brandy with dessert. And 
no one had left until two in the morning. 

So Alexei was tired. He was also feeling de- 
pressed. He could understand why he was tired. He 
could not understand why he should feel depressed. 

It was Sunday. Alexei sat in his living room, won- 
dering about his feelings and looking around him. 
The apartment had been cleaned up after last 
night’s party, and was pleasant and neat. There was 
a rug on the wall, none on the floor. On another 
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wall was a print of a famous French painting. There 
was a small calendar and near that a small mirror. 
The mirror frame held several telegrams of con- 
gratulations on the new baby. An out-of-tune piano 
stood against a third wall. There were no piano 
tuners in Bratsk as yet. Alexei would have to tune 
the piano himself. 

Alexei stood and walked to the old record player 
on top of the big buffet. He put on a Louis Arm- 
strong-Ella Fitzgerald record he had bought last 
year on his trip to the United States. Then he sat 
once again in his chair. He did not hear Natasha 
come in. 

He took her hand, but he did not look at her. All 
last evening, he had felt her eyes on him, and he 
had turned his eyes away. 

“You look troubled, Alyoshka.” 

“Woe 

“Do you want to talk about it?” 

“Not now. Not yet. I don’t really know what’s 
wrong.” 

“Perhaps you should go for a drive.” 

“Would you like to come along?” 

“Who would care for the baby? Besides, I think 
you need to be alone.” 

“Perhaps.” 

Now he looked at her. “How lucky I am,” he 
thought, “to be married to a pretty woman who 
loves me.” He rose and kissed her and walked 
downstairs to the street. As he stepped outdoors, 
he squinted his eyes at the brightness of the sun. 
He looked around him and felt that it was good to 
be back home in Bratsk. 

The trip to Moscow last week had been to meet 
with members of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. They had talked about plans for 
the dedication of the Bratsk Dam which would be 
part of the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Revolution. Moscow was a familiar place to 
Alexei. His family had moved there from Siberia 
during the Second World War. Alexei’s father was 
a doctor, and his services were needed to care for 
the wounded. 
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Each town in Russia has a House of 
Culture which is the center for meetings, 
dances, and other community events. 
Activities in the House are controlled 
by the Communist Party and financially 
supported by the town. After-school 
activities required of Russian children 
include crafts, music, sports, folk danc- 
ing, and cleaning the school. In this 
photo a dance class takes place under 
a portrait of Lenin. 








Alexei’s mind had been trained in Moscow. But 
his heart had remained in Siberia where he had 
been born. He enjoyed his visits to Moscow. It was 
especially nice to see his parents. But on the plane, 
heading eastward, his heart began to fill again with 
joy and excitement. On the ground below he could 
see the lights of city after city slipping under the 
wings. Twenty years ago there had been nothing. 
Now the cities were strung out like clusters of 
jewels connected by strands of roads. The roads 
were not good ones, but one day they would be. 
And westward over those roads would travel the 
riches that men like Alexei were helping to pro- 
vide—minerals, fuels, diamonds, lumber. To be a 
part of that work made him feel good inside. What 
more could a man ask? 

Why, then, was he troubled? 

Alexei drove his car down the long, tree-lined 
avenue. He passed the rows of rough apartment 
buildings that had been put up “temporarily” 10 
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Children are trained in sports beginning 
in nursery school and continuing through 
secondary school. Special sports camps 
and clubs are available for children and 
adults. Most factory and office workers 
do group exercises during their work 
day. Why do you think Russian citizens 
are urged to participate in these 
programs? 


years before. He passed the House of Culture. Then 
he drove down a winding road to the shore of 
the Bratsk Sea. He got out of the car and walked 
carefully across the damp, marshy ground to the 
Aquatic Club. He sat on a pier in the sun and 
watched the water skiers practice and the kayaks 
dip and move. 

The July sun was so warm it baked his thoughts. 
He remembered when this sea had been nothing 
but a river. Now it was so wide that he could not 
see the other shore. He shook his head slowly in 
wonder. In 10 years, in only 10 years, they had 
made a lake so large that it was called a sea. 

Alexei squinted his eyes to make out the water 
skier coming in now from a run to the dam. It was 
Grischa, small and muscular, wearing a rubber suit. 
He let go of the tow rope with such perfect timing 
that he could grab hold of the pier before slipping 
under water. 

“Aren't you skiing today, Alexei?” 
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It is difficult to build in Siberia because 
of the bitter climate. The winter lasts 
eight months. Temperatures sometimes 
go to 96 degrees below zero and the 
earth is frozen to a depth of 1000 feet. 
In the summer, even though tempera- 
tures sometimes rise as high as 100 
degrees, only the top few feet of earth 
thaw. Rain falls frequently during the 
summer and the total summer rainfall 
is often as high as 15 inches 
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“No. Today I am thinking.” 

“If you would water ski more, it might help your 
thinking.” 

Alexei rose, pulled Grischa onto the pier, and 
gave him a friendly punch. He began to walk back 
to his car. Then he stopped for a moment to watch 
four young men who were having a stick-throwing 
contest while waiting their turns to ski. He noticed 
that they were getting a little heavy at the waist. 

Suddenly Alexei wondered if he had found a clue 
to what was bothering him. Were the people of 
Siberia—the pioneers, the people of the frontier— 
getting soft? 

Alexei realized now that he had been troubled for 
quite some time. Perhaps it had started six weeks 
ago. That was when he had had that argument with 
the new city architect, Nicolai Ignatyevich Hodakov. 
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One of the Communist Party beliefs is 
that all people should contribute to 
the country. As a result, over half of all 
Russian workers are women. 





Hodakov had not been in Bratsk a month before 
he was telling everybody what was wrong with 
the buildings they had put up. They were poorly 
planned and poorly built. They all looked too much 
the same, and none was of an interesting design. 
“Now I have to correct all the mistakes that were 
made before I came,” he said. 

“Please,” Alexei had replied. “Don’t look at just 
the bad. Look at the good, too, and see what we’ve 
done. The town is not yet the town of our dreams. 
But when we came here there was nothing—only an 
old, dirty settlement. 

“You know as well as I do the problems the 
country has faced. Millions lost their homes in the 
war. Factories and public buildings also had to be 
rebuilt. The problem was solved—and the result 
was good conditions for the families, but not great 
ones. 

“We give everybody an apartment, and we dream 
about beautiful houses. It’s not good when all the 
buildings are the same. We know that they must be 
different. But we haven’t the conditions for it yet. 
There are still too many other needs.” 
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All Russian people are urged to do as 
much as they can for Russia. During the 
summer, children volunteer for work 
brigades to build dams and roads, or to 
work on some public project. How might 
this volunteer work affect children’s 
feelings about themselves? 
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The architect Hodakov had not been convinced. 
Since that day, there had been a tug-of-war between 
them for extra workers. Hodakov needed them for 
his program to beautify the city. Alexei needed 
them for the dam. It was true that summer was the 
only time to beautify the city. But it was just as true 
that the dam must be finished in time for the dedi- 
cation ceremonies in the fall. Could there be any 
question about which was more important? There 
was no question in Alexei’s mind. 

Then, not a week later, there had been another 
argument. This one was with a Communist Party 
official from Irkutsk. Comrade Kaslov was new to 
Siberia, and he seemed out of place. He was so per- 
fectly dressed. He wore a well-tailored, blue-green 
suit, a white shirt, and a blue-and-green striped 
tie held to his shirt by a tie clip with a blue-green 
stone. Even his socks matched the rest of his cloth- 
ing. How carefully the man must have put it all 
together. Alexei shook his head in wonder. 

And why had he come to Bratsk? “We think the 
work that is being done could be done better and 
more quickly,” Kaslov had answered. 
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Like the men, women work six days a 
week and do every kind of job. In this Alexei had found himself becoming angry. Just 


photo a woman is operating a garbage what did Kaslov mean? 


truck. Why might women like being an 
important part of the work force? 


“Don’t be upset, Comrade,” the party official had 
said. ‘“The job is being done quite well. But you 
must try to find new methods. You are behind on 
some important projects.” 

“For example?” 

“Thirty thousand tourists are expected to come 
to Bratsk during the Fiftieth Anniversary celebra- 
tion. There is no hotel for them.” 

“Ts that so serious, Comrade?” Alexei had asked. 

“Tf we did not think it was serious, Comrade, I 
would not be here.” 

Later, when his anger had died down, Alexei had 
had to admit that the official might be right. It was 
just that now so many things were important, when 
once all that mattered was the dam. 

There had been many changes. There were paved 
roads now, and streetlights, and row on row of 
apartment buildings. Besides the old “temporary” 
buildings like the one in which he and Natasha 
still lived, there were big, new, gleaming apartment 
buildings 10 miles north in New Bratsk. 
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Yes, they could look better. Maybe they were 
not very well designed. But they had provided a 
place to live for people who had none. 

Beautifying the city! Hotels for tourists! These 
people who talked about such things—could they 
possibly imagine what it had been like 10 years ago? 


The Past and the Present 


It was just 10 years ago now, that Alexei had stood 
outside a room at Moscow University, listening 
through a crack in the door. Inside that room sat 
Natasha his wife-to-be and the members of the 
placement board. 

The board had the power to decide that Natasha 
should go on with her education. Or they could 
assign her to a job. Wherever she was assigned, 
she would have to serve at least two years. She had 
asked to be assigned to Bratsk. 

The men on the board all knew Natasha’s father 
who was an important official. Now each man was 
acting as though he was her father. 

“Bratsk? No place for a woman,” one of the men 
said flatly. “Not now.” 

“Insects,” another said. ““Temperatures so much 
colder than Moscow you would not believe it. And 
no houses, Natasha. You would have to live in a 
tent, in the dead of winter.” 

“Go to graduate school, Natasha,” the third man 
said. ‘We will send you to the graduate school of 
engineering in Moscow. You belong in Moscow.” 

“T belong in Bratsk,’” Natasha said quietly. 

She had insisted, argued, begged. Finally, sigh- 
ing, the three members of the board had agreed. 
Natasha had rushed from the room and into Alex- 
ei’s arms. They would not have to be separated 
after their marriage as had happened to so many 
of their friends. Alexei already had his assignment. 
They would go together to Bratsk. 

Many times in the next years, he had been sorry 
for his decision—for Natasha’s sake, not for his 
own. They had lived in a tent for a short time. Then 
they moved into a hospital building, along with 








High-rise apartments now appear on the 
Siberian horizon. All are built by the 
government and rent- is very cheap— 
about five percent of the average work- 
ers income. 
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some other married couples. Vegetable crates were 
all the furniture they had. There were mornings 
so cold that they had to heat their frozen clothing 
in order to put it on. They would have to heat their 
tractors over fires to get them started. In the sum- 
mers sometimes they would have to wear cloths 
over their faces to protect against the mosquitoes 
and gnats. 

Now Alexei was driving the winding, dipping 
road from Old Bratsk to New Bratsk. He remem- 
bered what he had told a reporter from an Ameri- 
can magazine, “We understand very well what 
Siberia means. We understand very well what we 
are doing for the country. In 1955, the man in 
charge of hiring for the Bratsk project slept on a 
sack stuffed with 4,000 letters from people asking 
to come and help. For us, faith in the future is not 
just empty words. We are building the future with 
our own hands.” 

Before they could even begin to build the dam, 
the driving Angara River had had to be stopped. 
“Do you know how to do it?” the chief engineer 
asked when Alexei arrived. 
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People are offered high salaries, some- 
times triple wages, to work in’ Siberia. 
A two-month vacation is also included. 
The average age of adults in Bratsk is 
30 or younger. Because of the harsh 
climate, only young, skilled people are 
hired. 
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“Load boulders on the trucks,” Alexei ordered. 
“Drop them one by one into the river from either 
bank.” 

It was a simple plan. But it had worked. Now 
those boulders lay under the world’s largest hydro- 
electric power station. A Russian reporter had 
written a story about what Alexei had done. A com- 
poser had written a song, and all through Russia, 
for a time, they had sung about Alexei Marchuk. 
And then the famous poet Yevgheny Yevtushenko 
had come to Bratsk. He had stayed for months and 
written his long poem, “The Bratsk Hydroelectric 
Power Station.” Alexei was the hero of that poem. 

As he drove into New Bratsk, he realized that 
that idea—of being a hero—was also bothering him. 
So many stories had been told about him. It was 
sometimes hard to keep straight what was stories 
and what was real. And the preparations for the 
anniversary celebration were not helping things. 
Reporters from other countries were coming to 





The government has built most of the 
houses in Bratsk, but because of a hous- 
ing shortage it encourages citizens to 
build homes for themselves. About 
ten percent of the families in Siberia 
have accepted the land, material, and 
tools required to build a home. Most 
of the homes do not have indoor plumb- 
ing or central heating. 


Bratsk. Several had asked to see him. “I am a simple 
engineer,” he said to himself. “Why must they 
make so much of me?” 

There was one reporter, an American, whom 
Alexei had enjoyed meeting. But even talking to 
him had added to this strange, troubled feeling that 
he had. 

They had met at a dinner in the reporter’s honor, 
at the home of a friend of Alexei and Natasha. 
Alexei remembered that on his trip to America, 
people had asked many questions that showed they 
did not understand the Soviet Union. So he offered 
a toast. “Reporters are important to the peace of 
the world. They have a duty to report the truth. 
May they find the strength to report the truth.” 

They drank to that. Then the reporter, his eyes 
on Alexei, had offered his own toast, ‘To the people 
who tell the truth.” 

Everyone had laughed, Alexei included. Be- 
ginning the next day, he and the reporter had met 
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The general secretary works with the 
Politburo and the Secretariat. Within the 
Politburo there is often a great deal of 
debate and the general secretary does 
not control the outcome 


General Committee 


All-Union Party Congress 
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a number of times to talk together. Slowly, Alexei 
had opened up to the American, One night he in- 
vited him to his home to try to explain why he had 
joined the Communist Party. 

In 1948, Alexei began, he had joined the Kom- 
somol, the Communist youth organization. He had 
wanted to become an “in” person. Komsomol mem- 
bers were looked up to at the school where he 
studied. They had helped an old woman whose 
husband had died in the war. They had helped in 
factories, working without pay, cleaning and doing 
other odd jobs. 

But he had not joined the Communist Party until 
1960. Before making his decision, he had thought a 
lot about it. He wondered about some of the things 
that had happened in the past. 


Communist Party 





General Secretary: Head of Communist Party. Leading 
member of Politburo and Secretariat. 








Politburo: 15 members. Decision-making body. Decides 
all important Soviet policies. 








Secretariat: 9 members. Some members are also Polit- 
buro members. Carries out decisions of the Politburo. 
Does day-to-day work of Communist Party, aided by 
staff of 1,000 professional Party secretaries, 

















Central Committee: 400 members. Chosen by Party 
leaders for their loyalty to Party, Meets every 6 months 
to handle Party affairs between sessions of Party 
Congress. 








Party Congress: 5,000 delegates. Supposed to meet every 
5 years. Approves all decisions of Party leaders. 











Executive Body 


Legislative Body 


Courts 


Russia's constitution provides that the 
people shall elect representatives to run 
the government. However, there is only 
one person on the ballot for each office 
and that person is chosen by the Com- 
munist Party 


Federal Government 





Premier: Head of government and Council of Ministers. 
(For a period Stalin was Premier and General Secretary 
at same time.) 





Council of Ministers: 90 members. Selected by Party 
leaders. Members are heads of all government ministries. 
The Council controls everything—all aspects of Russian 
life. 








Presidium of Supreme Soviet: 33 members and a Chair- 
man. Selected by Party leaders. Handles legislative 
matters between sessions of Supreme Soviet. 





Supreme Soviet: Two houses. Total of 1517 Deputies. 
Elected for 4 years. (Party selects candidates. Voters 
have one choice.) Deputies pass without question all 
laws proposed by Party leaders. 














Procurator-General: Selected by Party. Appointed to 
7-year term. 








Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R.: Supreme Court of each 
republic; Regional Courts; Peoples’ Courts: All judges 
elected to 5-year terms, Court rulings based on policies 
of Communist Party. 











Soon after Lenin died, Joseph Stalin had taken 
over leadership of the Soviet government—as well 
as the Communist Party. Stalin ruled until his own 
death in 1953. In 1956, those who had taken his 
place as leaders of the government and the Party 
began to tell about some of the things he had done. 
They said that he had caused a “cult of the individ- 
ual” to grow up around himself. That is, he had 
encouraged Party members and the Russian people 
to think of him as a superman—one who knew 
everything and could do anything. This turned the 
Party and the nation away from the “straight line” 
of Marxist-Leninist teaching. Marx and Lenin had 
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When children aged 9 to 14 join the 
Young Pioneers they take an oath ‘to 
love the Soviet Union, to live, to study, 
and to fight according to the teachings 
of Lenin and... the Communist 
Party.’ Wearing the red scarf of the 
Young Pioneers, children can be seen In 
this photo at summer camp. Young Pio- 
neers often help the farmers or work on 
community projects. How might their 
activities promote loyalty to the Commu- 
nist Party? 
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always fought against allowing one individual to 
become too important. They had insisted on the 
importance of the group—the working people, and 
the Party members. 

The new leaders also said that Stalin had had 
large numbers of innocent people put in prison. 
Anyone who did not agree with Stalin could expect 
to be arrested as an “enemy of the people.” Mil- 
lions had been jailed on false charges. Hundreds 
of thousands had been put to death. 

Alexei went on, “When we found out the truth 
about the cult of the individual, it came as a shock 
to all of us. You must understand that the Russian 
people hadn’t known anything about how far Stalin 
had gone from the straight line of Marxist-Leninist 

















teaching. We did know that Stalin’s brains had 
played a big part in winning the Second World 
War. I asked myself whether it was necessary for 
all of this to have been told. Or would the people 
have been better off if they had never found out the 
bad things Stalin had done? 

“Natasha and I found the answer on our way to 
Bratsk. From the window of the train we saw a 
prison camp. It had rusted barbed wire and watch- 
towers. We thought of how hard it must have been 
for the people who had been sent to places like that 
when they did not feel guilty in any way. For them 
and for all of us, the truth had to be told.” 

Alexei explained that his decision to join the 
Party came after an incident in 1959. Alexei’s best 
friend in Bratsk was taking his girl home. Four 
drunks stopped them, and his friend told them off. 
After he had taken his girl home, they jumped him 
and beat him up. He was rushed to the hospital, 
but he was dead on arrival. 

“The guilty persons were found,” Alexei said. 
“Two had served prison terms in the past. The men 
were tried, and the ringleader was sentenced to 
death. 

“The incident shocked me. It made me feel that 
I had some responsibility for the lives of the people 
around me. At the time, I was an officer of the 
Bratsk Komsomol. We decided to try to help people 
make better use of the second half of their day—the 
time after work. 

“You must understand that we had people of all 
kinds here. They came for the bonus that we gave 
for work done under hardship conditions. Whole 
groups used to come together. One time we got a 
brigade of sailors that had just been discharged 
from the navy. Some of these people were pretty 
rough. Often there would be trouble at the dance 
halls. We would take such people aside and give 
them a real talking to and tell them about the kind 
of place we wanted Bratsk to be. 

“It was clear that Bratsk needed some pretty 
strong leaders. The best place to provide that lead- 
ership was from inside the Communist Party.” In 
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1960, Alexei had applied to the local Party organ- 
ization and had been accepted as a member. 

The reporter asked Alexei to tell him what a 
Communist of his generation believed. 

Alexei hesitated. Was it really true that a Com- 
munist of one generation might believe different 
things from a Communist of an older or a younger 
generation? Then he smiled. “I will try to answer,” 
he said, ‘The first thing I believe in is the cor- 
rectness of our teachings which we call Marxist- 
Leninist. This is not blind faith. It is based on the 
following: In 1848, when The Communist Manifesto 
was written by Karl Marx; no one paid it too much 
attention. When the Communists took control of 
one-sixth of this globe, they did it with only 340,000 
members. Today, the Communists number in the 
millions. In recent years, a number of young, newly 
independent countries have chosen to follow a 
non-capitalist road. 

“I believe in the strength of my country. Look 
at the way the Soviet people met the testing and 
struggles of the Second World War. I also believe 
in the idea of men working together for the good 
of society. That is what socialism is all about.” 

The American asked, “But what things in a man’s 
life are private, and not the business of society?” 

Alexei thought for a long time with his head 
bowed. Then he looked up and said, “My family, 
my belongings, my freedom of choice of a job, my 
choice of ways to spend my free time.” 

“And the freedom to emigrate, to leave Russia?” 
the reporter asked. No answer came from Alexei. 
“And freedom of speech?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And freedom to go on strike?” 

“We have no laws against the right to strike. You 
are raising questions that we never think about 
because we never have these problems. 

“You Americans are so eager to guard the rights 
of the individual against society. With us there is 
no such conflict because the interests of the indi- 
vidual and the interests of society are the same. The 
old idea of ‘my home is my castle’ is too narrow 

















The Communist Party places an empha- 
sis on the wealth of the country instead 
of the individual. However, private own- 
ership of boats is allowed 
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for us. The Soviet man is prepared to give a big 
part of his life to society.” 

But now Alexei pondered just how many Rus- 
sians were really willing to give that much. He 
could feel himself getting close to the cause of his 
troubled feeling: 


The Future 


He parked his car and began to walk the streets 
of New Bratsk. So many garages now! He had to 
agree with the architect that these shacks were not 
very nice looking. But they were needed to protect 
the cars against the snow. And didn’t the architect 
see what that meant? There were actually private 
cars now in Bratsk! 

Alexei walked past the newest apartment build- 
ings and down to the Bratsk Sea. More garages at 
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Soccer is the most popular sport in 
Russia. Soccer teams are sponsored by 
trade unions and other groups. Children 
are chosen at the age of 12 and trained 
for the teams. 
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the shore—these for their owners’ boats. He knew 
that there were 4,800 private boats in use on the 
Bratsk Sea. He shook his head. We are more like 
America every day, he thought. 

Well, was this not the goal? Was it not the aim 
of the Revolution that all should have an equal 
share according to their need? 

But what was it the reporter had said that night 
at the party? The Soviet Union seems to be turning 
its attention more and more to the needs of the 
individual. Will this not weaken the drive toward 
socialism? Doesn’t socialism mean putting the in- 
terests of the group before the interests of the 
individual? 

How they had argued! 

“T cannot see an individual as something separate 
from the group,” one guest had said. 

“Is there no conflict between self-interest and the 
interests of the nation?” the American had asked. 





Buses, trucks, cars, motorcycles, and 
horse-drawn sleighs can be seen on the 
streets of Bratsk. In some parts of Si- 
beria, cars last only two years because 
of the cold temperatures. 





“None,” another had answered. “Not in a social- 
ist society.” 

“Would a young man just out of college be as 
willing to come to the pioneer lands as your gen- 
eration was?” the reporter asked. 

Would he? There was that generation question 
again. A long silence had followed. The American 
had a point. Perhaps a more comfortable life had 
made people begin to forget about the good of 
society. 

Alexei squinted at the sea. Out there somewhere 
was his friend Yevgheny Vereshagen, like him an 
engineer, like him a pioneer. Alexei remembered 
something the American had said. “What a shock 
it’s going to be to some Americans to read that 
there are Communists in the Soviet Union who 
own boats and outboard motors and go fishing on 
beautiful lakes on Sundays.” And he had chuckled 
at that. 
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Nursery schools accept children of work- 
ing parents from the age of two and a 
half months to three years. The govern- 
ment provides kindergartens as well as 
nurseries for children up to seven years 
of age. Parents usually leave their chil- 
dren at 7:30 A.M. and pick them up at 
5:30 P.M. 


Siberians make the most of summer be- 
Cause it is so short. Here people are en- 
joying fishing, swimming, and boating. 
The government provides many facilities 
and equipment such as vacation homes, 
bath houses, boats, water skis, and other 
sporting goods. 





But Alexei was also remembering something 
Yevgheny had said that same evening. They had 
been talking about the place of women in the soci- 
ety. Most of them had agreed that a woman should 
give as much to society as a man does, in much 
the same ways. But suddenly Yevgheny had said, 
“T want a well-laid table and a clean house. If my 
wife works as many hours as I do, I have to help 
her at home. I don’t like that at all.” 

Yevgheny went on. “If I have the chance to get 
service, I’m going to do so. I’d be willing to pay 
for it. I think that’s the answer. We need restaurants 
and other services.” 

Services. Pleasure boats. Private cars. Pretty 
apartments. Good things to have, true. But did a 
good Russian—a good Soviet citizen—really need 
such rewards for his work? Was the building of 
socialism not reward enough in itself? 
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Day-care centers free women to work in 
the fields, factories, and offices. Women 


have equal opportunities w 
become doctors, teachers, 


th men to 
scientists, 


engineers, athletes, and artists. What 


effect might equal opoortu 


nities have 





on the women? the men? th 
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e children? 





Alexei sighed and turned from the shore. Now 
they had to pay bonuses to the workers just to get 
work done on time! 

And it was so hard to fire a worker, even if he 
was poorly trained. He knew that in Scandinavia 
a worker who did not produce for three or four 
days was fired. Try that in Bratsk, and a man would 
hear from the labor union. It was almost impossible 
to get the union leaders to ask members to increase 
their production. 

In the car again, Alexei began to drive slowly 
back to Old Bratsk. As he entered the town, he 
slowed down some more. Children were playing 
near the school. He stopped and got out. The chil- 
dren rushed over. For the next several minutes they 
pressed him with questions. 

- “Were you really in America?” a breathless 
boy asked. 





Children aged 7 to 17 attend school 
five week days and a half day on Satur- 
day. Those that pass entrance exams go 
on to secondary school. Others attend 
trade schools. Only a few can go to a 
university, depending on grades and 
citizenship. Those with high marks in 
secondary school are freed from military 
service to continue their education 
Why do you think Russia has these con- 
ditions for education? 
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“Do they have roads on stilts?” 

iY es 

“Ts it hot in America?” asked another. 

“Sometimes 100 degrees.” 

“Oy! Is it cold in America?” 

“Sometimes it gets to zero.” 

“Oy! Zero? That’s nothing.” 

“How many cars do they have in America?” 

eiawrtyeamillion: « 

“Oy!” 

“And now let me ask you some questions,” 
Alexei said. “What do you want to be when you 
grow up?” 

“A cosmonaut,” they all said together. 

Alexei laughed. “You can’t all be cosmonauts. 
The spaceships aren’t big enough.” 

“They will be by then,” a boy said, and all of 
them laughed. 

“Will none of you stay in Bratsk?” 

“T will,” one boy said. 

“I won't,” said another. “I want to go where there 
is a city to build. Bratsk is already built.” 

“T want to go to Ust Ilim,” another boy said. “1 
want to build a new dam.” 
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Because of the harsh climate, Siberia 
has a huge amount of untapped natural 
wealth—oil, tin, gold, coal, diamonds, 
timber, and natural gas. Methods to 
extract and transport these resources are 
being researched. Why do you think 
Russia didn't use Siberia’s natural re- 
sources long ago? 
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Alexei’s heart leaped. Ust lim! The new dam! 
He looked down at the boy. “Thank you,” he said. 
“Thank you.” 

He ran to his car and set out for the dam and 
drove right out onto it. It was Sunday. There would 
be no trucks. He parked the car and got out. He 
leaped over a railing and onto a catwalk, then 
slipped quickly down a ladder. For half an hour, 
Alexei moved about the dam, checking on the work. 

What a job they had done! Not one part had been 
imported. They had done it all themselves. And 
now it was running almost by itself—the Bratsk 
Hydroelectric Power Station, putting out two and 
a half million kilowatts, and able to put out twice 
that much. 

Perhaps the city was imperfect, the architecture 
not very interesting, some of the work careless. 
Here, at the dam, everything was in place, in line, 
painted, right, neat, humming. He could hear the 
humming now. He could see the white swirl of 
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Factory workers in Russia receive many 
benefits—paid vacations, use of recrea- 
tion homes owned by factory or govern- 
ment, free medical and dental care, 
pensions, bonuses, job security, and 
sometimes housing 
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The Bratsk Dam opened the way for jobs 
in new industries such as an aluminum 
plant and a wood-products factory. What 
things will be needed as more people 
move to Bratsk for these jobs? 
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water. Inside, huge generators were producing 
electricity to be carried for thousands of miles all 
through the Soviet Union—to as far away as Omsk, 
3,000 miles to the west. 

Ten years ago, there had been nothing. Today, 
not just a powerful dam, but a city of 155,000. A 
lumber industry, factories, schools for 31,000. One- 
fourth of the graduates of those schools would go 
on to college. 

Would they return to Bratsk? Would they help 
to develop Siberia? Alexei did not know. 

What he did know now was what his problem 
was—and how to cure it. 

In America, they had spoken of the generation 
gap. In Russia, it was known as the “problem of the 
fathers and the sons.” Alexei knew that he was 
somewhere between those generations—between 
the fathers and the sons. The fathers who had been 
willing to give up anything and everything for the 
Revolution. The sons who were taken up with their 
own. private interests. 

Yes, he knew his problem now. His work in 
Bratsk was finished. The dam he had begun by 
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dropping boulders to stop the river now ran almost 
by itself. Each shift needed just 10 men. They could 
adjust power and voltage or stop a generator for 
repairs. But mostly they just sat and listened to the 
great power station hum. 

He was not a man to watch a generator or listen 
to it hum. There were more dams to be built farther 
up the river. When they were linked together, they 
would produce three times the amount of electricity 
of the Bratsk Dam. | 

A new dam! New problems. He longed for it. 
This was his one shot at life, and that was how he 
would live it. 

But could he ask it again of Natasha? Was it fair 
to her? To the children? 

Alexei drove home slowly and slowly climbed 
the stairs. Natasha opened the door as though she 
had been waiting for him. 

For a moment, he could not speak. Then he said, 
“T want to go to Ust Ilim. I want to build another 
dam.” 

“Yes,’”” she said. “I thought that was what was 
troubling you. I am ready.” 
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People 
in 


Czechosl 





Igor Suchy 





It was a weekday and a school day. Yet young 
people were everywhere. They reminded Igor of a 
flock of pigeons. Strutting, fluttering, now here, 
now there. Cooing at one another, they would 
quickly rush to some new point of interest, then 
stop just as quickly to rest in the sun. Somehow 
the sun seemed to stand for freedom. If he were 
filming this scene, he would hold on the sun and 
then pan slowly to the young people at play in the 
town square of Prague. 

Some of them were standing in small groups 
now, singing and playing guitars. Igor could not 
remember the last time he had seen that. But it was 
the ones on their hands and knees who were most 
amazing. They were making signs. 

Igor walked slowly among them and read: 

“FOR FREEDOM OF INFORMATION,” the 
first sign declared. 

“WHO IS BOTHERED BY FREEDOM OF 
SPEECH AND PRESS?” the second sign said. 

PbHEANATION DOESNT SLEEPS WE DON T 
EITHER,” the third said. 

pom HEpe@MMUNIST PARTY “AFRAID OF 
OPPOSITION?” the fourth sign asked. 
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In 1968 students demonstrated for free- 
dom from government censorship. Some 
were inspired by the famous Czech 
hero, Jan Hus. His slogan “‘truth will 
conquer’ was used during the demon- 
Strations in Prague. 
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Igor turned to look up at the statue of Jan Hus in 
the center of the square. He wondered if any of the 
young people had stopped for a moment to think 
about Hus. They knew about him from their history 
books. Hus had been born of Czech parents and 
had studied at the University of Prague. Later, after 
he had become a priest, he began to attack the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. He said that the Church 
cared too much about its own wealth, and not 
enough about the souls of men. 

In some important ways, Hus had been very 
much like these young people. His purpose, like 
theirs, was to bring about change—not to destroy. 
His target was the Church. His goal was to de- 
crease its powers. Their target was the government. 
Their goal was to decrease its powers. 

On this sunny day in May of 1968, it was over 
500 years since Hus had been burned at the stake 
for what he believed. Were not the young people 
who swirled around his statue also playing with 





fire? To rub the sticks of freedom and socialism 
against one another—might not this start another 
mighty blaze? 

Igor could see that the young people did not 
share his worries. The painters were putting the 
last letters on their last sign. It read, “WE WANT 
TOM@@KEINEONST HEPA Yee 

“Yes,” Igor thought, “don’t we all.” The “play” 
was the meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party that was to begin 
in an hour. The meeting was to be held at Hrad- 
cany Castle, the fortress standing on a hill high 
above the city. 

Now the signs were finished. The young people 
lifted them into the air. Led by the singers and gui- 
tarists, they began to move out of the town square. 
A shock passed through Igor. He knew where they 
were going. He still could not get used to the idea 
that no one would stop them. 

In that moment, the idea that had been lying 
somewhere in a corner of Igor’s mind came to life. 
He knew then what he must do. He must make a 
film of this time. It should not be a made-up story, 
but should show real life, using real people. Then, 
no matter what happened in the future, people 
everywhere would always know what had hap- 
pened at this time. 

Igor fell in line behind the young people as they 
made their way through the streets. Traffic gave 
way. Or smiling policemen held it up. People on 
the sidewalks stopped, watched, and cheered. 

Now they were on the winding streets near the 
university. Older students began joining the march. 
Now they were on the Charles Bridge, lined with 
religious statues. They were crossing the Moldau 
River which cuts the city in two, plains on one side, 
hills on the other. Now they were in the oldest part 
of the city. To Igor, it was the most beautiful part 
of any city he had ever seen. 

“I must do a film,” he said. “I must. I must.” He 
had been talking to himself for days now, walking 
around this city he loved so much. Prague, a gleam- 
ing diamond in an antique setting. For 20 years, 
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The land where Czechs and Slovaks lived 


became the independent country of 
Czechoslovakia in 1918. During the 
1946 elections, the Communist Party 
won more seats in the legislature than 
any other political party. In 1948 the 
Party seized complete control of the 
government. In the picture, Hradcany 
Castle, home of Czech kings and presi- 
dents, can be seen rising above Prague, 
the capital city 
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the diamond had become more and more dull. A 
diamond does that when it is not polished. 

But now! Now it dazzled the eye, sending beams 
of light into corners that had long been darkened. 

Igor hardly dared believe it. Yet, for the moment, 
at least, it was true. They were free! Twenty years 
of tight government control, and now, suddenly, 
freedom—of speech, of action, of spirit. 

Walking up toward the castle, Igor thought about 
his feeling for his country. He was not the kind of 
patriot who sang his country’s anthem loudly or 
swelled his chest at the sight of a passing flag. That 
kind of behavior did not mean anything to him. 
Real patriotism was a feeling of belonging. It was 
love that a man felt because he wanted to feel it. 

Once an American film director had asked Igor 
why he did not go to Hollywood and make a for- 
tune. “Because I know my people,” Igor had re- 
plied. “I don’t know Americans.” All he wanted 
was to make films truthfully but lovingly about his 
own people. 





In 1956 Antonin Novotny, a bricklayer 
by training and a loyal member of the 
Communist Party, became president of 
Czechoslovakia. During his presidency 
he imitated the mannerisms and actions 
of Russian leaders in power. He main- 
tained control of food and consumer 
products and enforced censorship of the 
press. Why do you think guards paced 
outside Hradcany Castle during the 
1968 demonstrations as they are doing 
in this picture? 


Now the procession had reached the castle. 
Would the guards at the gate stop them? No! 
The students walked in, carrying their signs. Igor 
followed. 

They stood at the bottom of a long red-carpeted 
staircase. At the top was the Spanish Hall where 
the important Communist Party meetings took 
place. Today’s meeting was important indeed. It 
would decide what was to be done with Antonin 
Novotny—who had been president of Czechoslo- 
vakia and the head of the Communist Party. The 
decision would include the officials who had 
worked most closely with him. 

Soon the black limousines began to sweep past 
the guards into the courtyard, then stop in front 
of the castle. The members of the Central Commit- 
tee got out and walked past the watching reporters 
and Czech citizens. Most of them appeared to be 
very impressed with their own importance. 
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Members of the Central Committee are 


arriving at Hradcany Castle. The Central 
Committee is the governing body of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party. A seat 
on the Central Committee is generally 
awarded to a Party leader who supports 
Party policies. 
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“Politicians look the same all over the world,” 
a man next to Igor said in English. 

Igor turned to find a young man with a notebook 
in his hand. He studied the man and decided that 
he was a reporter, probably British. “Perhaps that 
is because all such people come from one nation, 
and that nation is called Power,” Igor said. 

The young man laughed. “Can you tell me who 
any of these chaps are?” he asked. 

Definitely British. “Of course,” Igor said. 

As most of the Committee members arrived and 
went up the steps, there was silence. Then one 
would arrive who was especially unpopular. He 
would be greeted by a sucking in of breath that 
was meant to be heard. It was not a hiss, but its 
meaning was the same. The young people just 
booed. 

“A former head of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party. He should be thrown out,” Igor said to the 
reporter. Then, as another man appeared, “A 
former minister of defense. He should be thrown 
out twice.” 





The Englishman laughed. “Jolly good. Thrown 
out twice. I'll use that in my story. Could you give 
me your name?” 

Igor hesitated. Should he give his name? Then 
he wet his lips. “Yes,” he said uncertainly. “Yes, 
why not?” His voice was strong now. “My name 
is Igor Suchy.” 

The Englishman’s head snapped up. ‘The film 
director?” 

“Yes,” 

“I say! This is good luck. Could we talk?” 

Then, suddenly, a rustle and a flurry. From the 
right, on foot, came Alexander Dubcek, the new 
head of the Communist Party. The moment the 
crowd saw him, it burst into cheers. The young 
people screamed with joy. They pumped their signs 
up and down. Dubcek smiled, but he charged up 
the steps without slowing down. 

Igor turned to the Englishman. “Now is not the 
time to talk. Now you must watch.” Then he walked 
off, back toward the river and the center of the city. 


The Past 


Cheers for a Communist Party leader! Igor could 
not remember the last time such a thing had hap- 
pened. It must have been that way 20 years before 
when so many of the workers had been socialists, if 
not actually Communists. In 1946, in free elections, 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party had received 38 
percent of the vote. Two years later, at least three- 
quarters of the Czechoslovak people favored social- 
ism. Then the Communist Party seized control of 
the government. 

But what a lesson the last 20 years had taught 
them! Communist rule had meant that almost all 
personal freedoms were taken away. It had also led 
to troubles of another kind. 

Under Communist rule it was up to Party and 
government officials to make all economic deci- 
sions. They had to decide on the production and 
pricing of all goods. They often had no way of 
knowing how many of a certain item people would 
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Czechoslovakia was a highly industrial- 
ized country. It produced large quantities 
of locomotives, passenger Cars, pig iron, 
and crude steel. In 1968 there were 
food shortages, and farmers earned less 
than factory workers. Some blamed the 
government policy of insisting that goods 
produced by the Czechs be sent to Rus- 
sia. Why do you think the Russians de- 
manded goods from the Czechs? 


buy, or what price they would be willing to pay. So 
it was hard for the officials to make wise decisions 
on how many to produce and how much to charge. 

Before the Second World War, Czechoslovakia 
had been one of the richest countries of Eastern 
Europe. But by 1966, it was poorer than some of 
its neighbors. There were shortages of many things. 

Conditions finally became so bad that some kind 
of change had to be made. At last, in June 1966, 
the Communist Party decided on a major change. It 
was quite simple. From now on, instead of some 
official in Prague telling a factory manager what and 
how much to produce, the factory manager would 
decide that for himself. If he could not sell what 
he had been producing, he would produce some- 
thing else that he could sell. 

Then the trouble started. If the factory manager 
could now make economic decisions, that meant 
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Land in Czechoslovakia is farmed by 
cooperative farms, state farms, and 
private individuals. Cooperative farms 
(land farmed by more than one family) 
own over 50 percent of the land used for 
agriculture and has a crop yield of slightly 
less than 50 percent of the total crops 
produced. State farms (land owned by 
the state) work about 33 percent of the 
land and produce 25 percent of the total 
crops. About 13 percent of the land 
is privately owned and yields about 
20 percent of the crop total. Which 
farms have the greatest crop yield for the 
percentage of land used? Which have the 
least? What might be a reason for the 
difference? 





he had more power than before. And that meant 
that Party and government officials would have less 
power. Antonin Novotny, the Communist Party 
leader, ordered the Party to go back to the old 
system. 

But the following year, a large number of Czecho- 
slovak reporters suddenly refused to go on writing 
that conditions were good when, in fact, they were 
very bad. Students began to speak out against con- 
ditions at the universities. They had no lights by 
which to study, no heat to keep them warm. Rum- 
bles of revolt were heard all through the land. By 
January of 1968, Novotny had lost his job as leader 
of the Party. Two months later he had been replaced 
as president. 

Igor knew that the move toward freedom had 
started with the economic system. He knew that 
economic needs and the question of political free- 
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The Czechoslovakia government was pat- 
terned after the Russian government 
Religious and educational institutions, 
factories and farms, industry, and all 
publishing and radio media were brought 
under government control. 
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dom were somehow connected. His film should 
cover that point. 

His film. Could he make it? Would freedom last 
even as long as it would take him to make the film? 
Would the Russians let the Czechoslovak people 
have what they wanted? All they wanted was “‘so- 
cialism with a human face.” That was what Alex- 
ander Dubcek had promised them. 

Dubcek. This quiet, almost unknown man had, 
in just three months, taken over as leader of the 
Party. And he had come to stand for everyone’s 
hopes. But what was one single man against a giant 
foreign power? Twelve years before, in 1956, the 
people of Hungary had fought to overthrow their 
Communist government. And they had succeeded— 
only to have their country overrun by Russian 
tanks. What if the Russians decided to do the same 
in Czechoslovakia? 

That must not happen. What the Czechoslovak 
people had experienced since 1948 must never be 
allowed to happen again. The taste of freedom had 
made freedom too precious. 

For years now, Igor had not allowed himself to 
think like this. But the events of the last months 
had changed all that. 

Why had these things happened? The film he 
would make would answer that. 

And what had it been like under the old system? 
The film would answer that. 

And what would the people of Czechoslovakia 
now achieve if they were only left alone? The film 
would answer that. 

It need not be a work of art. It must only be the 
simple truth—told by real people, not actors. No 
script. No direction. Just let them say what they 
feel. To say what you feel! That was the thing that 
made the idea of the film seem almost unreal. 
Voices hidden for 20 years would now speak. 

Igor stopped in his tracks. Hidden voices. He 
would call the film Hidden Voices. 

Had not his own voice been hidden? 

He had finished film school in 1953. But he could 
not make films. Oh, he could have made films their 





Czechoslovakia is said to have the great- 
est number of theaters for its population 
of any country in Europe. People con- 
tinue to support the theater, in spite of 
the populatity of television and films 
The Czech theater uses some unusual 
dramatic methods. In the production 
of the “Magic Lantern’’ below, film is 
combined with ballet and theater 


way. The Communist Party told him, and others 
like him, that films should show reality not as it 
was, but as it should be. They called this “socialist 
realism.” But what was real about it? Nothing. 
Socialist realism was nothing more than propa- 
ganda. As art, it was absolutely wrong. It was not 
touching, it was not interesting, it was a lie. 

For the next seven years, Igor had done every- 
thing but what he had been trained to do. He had 
written acts for nightclubs and for television. He 
had been a radio and television announcer. He had 
done some work for ‘Magic Lantern,” a story told 
by live actors against a filmed background. “Magic 
Lantern” had been one of the big hits of the World’s 
Fair in Brussels in 1958. 

Igor had not been alone in his struggles. Most 
of his fellow writers and directors had also refused 
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When the Communist Party took over 
the government, a Ministry of Culture 
and Information was set up to provide 
guidelines for writers and artists. Only 
works that contributed to the good of 


the country, as defined by the Commu- 


nist Party, were acceptable. Artists who 
criticized the Party were sent to prison. 
How might a person criticize the govern- 
ment through art? 
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to turn out works of socialist realism. Party officials 
tried to get the film artists to accept their way of 
doing things. They even brought in an American 
film to prove that the Western system was no good. 
But all the film proved was that artists in the coun- 
tries of the West were free to do their own work in 
their own way. 

Finally, in 1962, the Communist Party had de- 
cided to give the film artists more freedom. Their 
scripts would no longer have to be read and ap- 
proved by Party officials. The decision was forced 
on the Party. The old film makers were dying. The 
young ones were making no films. If things did 
not change, soon there would be no new films at all. 

He remembered those days almost as a second 
childhood. How ready they all had been, finally 
to make films! 

He remembered, too, the surprise and cheers that 
had greeted his films and the films of his fellow 
artists. The Czechoslovak people, so hungry to see 
truth on the screen, had filled the theaters. And 
the Czechoslovakians’ ability to laugh at them- 
selves, as shown in the new films, had won many 





During the sixties the work of two Czech 
film directors gained international atten- 
tion. Their films made use of natural 
settings and were produced on a modest 
scale. They used the camera in unusual 
and exciting ways to produce award- 
winning films 





international prizes for the young film makers. 

And all they had done was show things as they 
really were. 

He had reached the town square now. He looked 
up again at the statue of Jan Hus. Was this reality 
he was seeing? Could his country, his little Czecho- 
slovakia, teach the world a lesson—that socialism 
and freedom could exist together? 

He hoped that it could. And he, Igor, must film 
that lesson. No matter what might come, the world 
must always know what had happened in Prague in 
the spring of 1968. 

Igor drove quickly to the Baranov Studio on the 
outskirts of the city. He watched two takes of a 
scene from a film being made by a friend of his. At 
last the shooting ended. Igor called the camera- 
man and the sound and lighting men into a corner. 

“T know you will think Iam crazy,” he said. “But 
I must make a film. No script. No plans. No budget. 
I will pay for your help myself.” 

He told them what he had in mind. They listened 
without a word. . 

“Well,” he said. “Will you do it?” 
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Beer taverns have always been places 
where the Czech people could go to 
exchange ideas and to relax. The Com- 
munist government paid agents to go to 
the taverns and report on anyone who 
spoke against the government 


“On one condition,” the cameraman said. 

“Which is?” 

“That you do not speak of money again.” 

Igor threw his arms around the cameraman, and 
then the lighting and sound men. 


A Press Conference 


That same evening, after work, Igor and his camera 
crew went hunting. Summer was near, and there 
was plenty of daylight. First they drove through the 
streets. Later, they worked the taverns. The taverns 
were jammed with people talking about the latest 
news. Waitresses passed among them, carrying 
dozens of mugs of foaming beer. Waiters brought 
black bread and sausages. Life seemed rich and 
happy—and normal. 

The next afternoon, the camera crew ran into 
two Americans, a reporter and a photographer from 
a major magazine in the United States. They were 
on their way to a press conference. “Why don’t 
you come?” one of them said. 
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This is a photo of a press conference 
that took place in Prague in early 1968 
During the eight months Alexander Dub- 
cek was Party leader, more freedom was 
granted to the press, radio, and televi- 
sion. Efforts were made by Dubcek to 
improve relations with non-Communist 
countries. How might the Russians feel 
about this? 





“Let’s go,” Igor answered. A press conference! 
Igor was almost certain that never in the history 
of socialism had there been a real press conference. 

The foreign minister, Jiri Hajek, presented him- 
self to a room full of reporters from many countries. 
Igor was shocked at some of the questions that were 
asked. But Hajek answered them carefully and well. 
He had an interpreter beside him. If the question 
was asked in French, Hajek would answer in 
French; if in German, German; if in English, English. 
The interpreter would then translate into all the 
other languages. 

The Communist Party had removed Novotny 
and his group from all positions of power. Hajek 
pointed out that all of the men who had been dis- 
missed were at home with their families, com- 
pletely free. 

The Czechoslovak citizens present in the room 
looked at one another. They all were remembering 
the same thing. In the early 1950s, those who had 
not agreed with the leaders of the Party had been 
put in prison. Many of these political prisoners 
had “confessed” their “crimes’—after months of 
torture. Most of them had been sentenced to death. 
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Czechoslovakia, easily accessible to the 
West through West Germany and Aus- 
tria, is a valuable asset to Russia. Al- 
though trade with Western countries has 
increased, 7/0 percent of Czechoslova- 
kia’s exports in heavy machinery, food, 
and consumer goods still goes to Russia 
and other Eastern European countries. 
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Czechoslovakia 


National Capital 
Major Cities 


International Boundaries 


Over and over, Hajek reminded his listeners that 
Czechoslovakia was a socialist country. It would 
go on being a socialist country. The Czechoslovak 
Communist Party would still lead, but it would no 
longer rule as it had in the past. 

And what of Russia? he was asked. 

“We are a socialist country,” Hajek repeated. 
“We, of course, intend to keep our close ties to 
other socialist countries, including Russia. But that 
must not stop us from getting along with the non- 
socialist world. We intend to make those ties 
stronger as well.” 


A Political Prisoner 


The next afternoon, Igor and his camera crew 
walked down some dark stairs into a small base- 
ment room. The little sunlight that came into the 
room was turned amber by a stained-glass window. 
Igor could see that that window might serve to pro- 





tect against stares from outside. Perhaps the man 
who lived here needed to be protected. 

The man rose. “My name is Vaclav Palacek,” he 
said firmly. His handshake was as firm as his voice. 

“Tam Igor Suchy, and this is my crew,” Igor said. 
“Do you know why we are here?” 

AN ry 

“Are you afraid to speak? We would understand 
if you were.” 

“Why should I be afraid? I am 64. I will die soon. 
What more could they do to me?” 

“What did they do?” Igor asked. “Will you tell 
us?” 

“Of course.” 

As the crew set up their equipment, Palacek re- 
moved a pair of thick eyeglasses from his nose. 
“These were given to me in prison. They are still 
not very comfortable.” 

At just that instant, Igor heard the camera roll. 
His crew had not even needed to be told. He relaxed 
and listened. 

“Some of you are not old enough to remember 
when I was a well-known man in our country. I was 
once a member of the cabinet, and then an ambas- 
sador. For a time, I was assigned to Yugoslavia. One 
day, after I had returned to Prague, a man | had 
known in Yugoslavia came through the city. Of 
course, I invited him to stay in my home. The day 
after he left, I was arrested. I was held for two years, 
LOCLULeC eae 

“How?” Igor asked. 

“Just the usual thing. They blindfold you and 
beat you.” 

Silence. Then sighs from each of the others in 
the room, sighs so deep that you could hear each 
one. 

“Finally, I was charged,” Palacek went on. “My 
crime was that I had had contacts with those who 
had left the straight line of Marxist teaching. You 
are perhaps too young to remember that the Rus- 
sians could never master the Yugoslavians and 
Marshal Tito who insisted on finding his own path 
to socialism.” 
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“We are not so young as that,” Igor said. “Please, 
go on.” 

“They asked me to confess. I refused. They said I 
would hang. At that point, it seemed that hanging 
would be an improvement. Finally, they brought 
me to trial.” Palacek laughed. “It was not a very 
good trial.” 

“What I find so hard to believe,” Igor said, “is 
your lack of anger.” 

Palacek shrugged. “It was worse for others,” he 
said. 

Again, silence. Again, sighs. 

“I was sentenced to 20 years. I served 12. During 
all that time I saw my family once, for five min- 
utes.” The old man broke off his story. He turned 
his face away. In the stillness the sound equipment 
picked up his heavy breathing. His body shook as 
he struggled to control the sobs in his chest. 

At last he turned back to the camera. He spoke 
softly now. “After my release, I could not find 
work. No one would take a chance on me. They 
were afraid something would happen to them if 
they did. The only way I could make a living was 
by doing some translations of foreign books into 
Czech. Finally, last year, the court rehabilitated 
me—cleared me of the false charges.” 

Palacek’s eyes seemed to wander now. 

“Your club,” Igor said. “Will you tell us about 
your club?” 

“Yes, of course, my club. As I suppose you know, 
it is a club for those who have been political pris- 
oners.” Palacek held up his hands. “We don’t want 
to make any trouble for Dubcek. Some Communist 
Party members have already spoken out against us. 
So we work carefully. Our goal is to win rehabilita- 
tion and get equal rights for all who have been ar- 
rested and sentenced unfairly. Every case has to go 
through the courts.” 

Now Palacek looked straight at the camera, as 
though through it he could address the nation. “For 
20 years, the members of the Communist Party 
have become used to the fact that they are the lead- 
ing members of society. Only they are allowed to 





All schools in Czechoslovakia are state 
schools. Some day nurseries are pro- 
vided for the children of working moth- 
ers. All children between the ages of 6 
and 15 must attend school. When they 
finish elementary school, they may 
apply for secondary or specialized 
school. Specialized schools offer courses 
in agriculture, nursing, business, or 
science. Twice aS many students attend 
specialized schools as secondary 


have leading positions anywhere, no matter what 
their abilities and background may be.” 

He shrugged. “So, you find barbers and shoe- 
makers who have leading positions. I have nothing 
against barbers or shoemakers. But if the men now 
released from prison are better leaders, then per- 
haps they should lead again, and the barbers and 
shoemakers should return to their trades.” 

The film makers voiced their agreement. 

Palacek sighed. “Rehabilitation is not a simple 
business. A man who has been unfairly sentenced 
wants to get his job back. The man who has the job 
now doesn’t want to leave. The result—conflict.” 


Two Students and an American 


Igor and his crew were in a cafe near the university. 
They sat silently, sipping coffee and thinking about 
Vaclav Palacek. 

Suddenly something caught their attention. At a 
nearby table, two students were talking with the 
American reporter they had seen a few days before. 
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What had caught the attention of Igor and his crew 
was the excited voices of the students. 

Igor nodded to the others. They went to the car 
and returned with their equipment. Then Igor 
walked over to the students and the reporter. “Do 
you mind if we shoot some film as you talk?” he 
asked. 

The reporter shrugged. The students looked at 
one another. “Who are you?” one of them asked. 

The moment Igor gave his name, they smiled. 
“Go ahead,” the first student said. 

“Thank you,” Igor said. “If you will just go on 
with your conversation.” 

“I was explaining to our friend from America 
that I have just returned from there. I was at Colum- 
bia University in New York during the student 
riots. I talked to the students. I could see that we 
were from different worlds. They were fighting 
against the system they live under. But we, here, 
are not fighting against the system. We students, 
like all the people of Czechoslovakia, even our 
government, are fighting for just one thing—the 
right to run our own country. All of us are socialists. 
We don’t want to return to capitalism. All we want 
is to make our system work better.” 

“Socialism—but democratic socialism,” the sec- 
ond student said. 

“But is there such a thing?” the American asked. 

“Not yet,” the second student answered. “But we 
intend to find out why there should not be such 
a thing.” 

The first student went on. “There is a difference 
between what Karl Marx had in mind and what we 
have had here until now. What we were taught 
here, that wasn’t what Marx said. That was what 
the Russians wanted us to believe Marx said. The 
Russians left out certain things that Marx believed 
in, such as freedom of speech and assembly. 

“Marx believed in the individual. The Russians 
are afraid of the individual. Marx said the indi- 
vidual can change himself and change society. That 
kind of thinking scares the Russians. They want 
to make sure that the individual goes along with 





Universities in Czechoslovakia are among 
the oldest in central Europe. There are 
major universities in Prague, Bratislava, 
Brno, and Nitra. Students attend from 
four to five years, studying every branch 
of learning. 





the group. So they take from Marx only what they 
agree with, and forget the rest.” 

The American shifted in his chair. 

“You seem restless,” Igor said. 

“Yes. Iam. If such thinking scares the Russians, 
what makes you think they won’t find a way to stop 
it? And what will that way be?” 

Igor nodded. “Yes,” he said. “I am restless, too.” 


An Economist 


“Can socialism and democracy be joined?” Igor 
asked. 

“Of course,” said his listener. ““They must. His- 
tory must move forward. It cannot be stopped.” 

They were sitting now in a huge room on the 
top floor of the university—Igor, his crew, and 
Eduard Liehm, the economist they had come to 
film. Liehm had just taken part in a graduation 
ceremony. During most of the ceremony Igor’s 
camera had been on him. 
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He had walked slowly into the great hall in his 
long black robe. At his sides walked men wearing 
plumes and furs. A man in the audience had smiled 
at him, and he had smiled in return. Then he had 
turned toward the platform, leading some 60 men 
and women who were to receive their doctor’s de- 
grees. The tradition of the ceremony came straight 
out of the Middle Ages. As it went on, Professor 
Liehm had sat waiting beneath a dozen bright- 
colored flags. When it ended, he walked down the 
lines of graduates, with a word and a warm hand- 
shake for each. Then they had filed out again. 

Now, still in his robes, the professor smiled. 
“Why have you brought your question to me?” 
he asked. 

“T am interested in the ways in which economic 
needs and the question of political freedom are 
connected,” Igor answered. 

“Ah, yes,” Liehm said. “I will try to explain it 
to you. Then perhaps you will see why, as Lenin 
used to say, conditions must get worse before they 
can get better. 

“The freedoms we are enjoying today have been 
brought about by the fact that our economic system 
has failed. What we were doing was not working. 
If one person worked harder than others, that did 
not mean that he made more money. By working 
harder he produced more, but he did not receive 
the value of his greater output. That value went to 
the government because the government controlled 
the goods needed for production. 

“A socialist would say, ‘from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his contribution.’ 
The Communists say, ‘from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need.’ We have 
been following the second system. Now we must 
return to the first. 

“It almost seems that people have to live through 
these mistakes,” Liehm said sadly. “The most fool- 
ish thing of all is the way we handled our manufac- 
turing. We would make ten million pairs of shoes 
without knowing whether we could sell even one 
million. No one knew how many we could sell, or 





Under Dubcek, production was_ in- 
creased and more consumer goods such 
as Clothing, shoes, and household items 
became available in the stores. Would 
more consumer goods in a Communist 
country have the same effect on the price 
as in our country? Why or why not? 





what we should charge for them. All anyone knew 
was that they were told—to produce so many of 
this item and so many of that. 

“But, you see, you can’t produce like that and 
expect to make a profit. And even we socialists 
must make a profit, or we cannot buy what we need 
from others. There are some things we must buy 
from other countries because we cannot produce 
them ourselves. 

“Now why were we producing in that manner? 
Because of one thing—power. It was the people with 
power that told us what to produce. The problem is 
that these people sit in an office in Prague and make 
decisions without having enough information. All 
they know is how to obey their own orders. 

“The man who knows best what to produce and 
how to produce it is the man who is closest to the 
production. That man is the factory manager. Under 
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Most people enjoy a good standard of 
living with industrial workers receiving 
above-average wages. There is a five- 
day work week which allows workers to 
make full use of the weekend. Many 
spend the weekend in the country where 
they have cottages. Others enjoy visiting 
the health spas for which Czechoslovakia 
is famous. 
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capitalism, in the Western nations, that man is the 
factory owner. He knows that if he makes a bad 
decision, it is his own money that he loses.” 

Liehm sighed. “It is that system—the system of 
the West—that we must compete against. We have 
to sell in world markets. To do that, we have to 
compete with world prices. If we base the prices 
of our goods on what we need to get for them, and 
not on what we can sell them for . . .” He threw 
up his hands. “We’re in big trouble.” 

“Can you give me an example?” Igor asked. 

“T could give you many. Czechoslovakia is well 
known for its glassware. That is, it was. But Sweden 
is also well known for its glassware. Which glass- 
ware will the Frenchman buy, Czechoslovak or 
Swedish? It depends on only two things—quality 
and price. If our glassware production is not run 
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properly, the cost of our glassware goes up and its 
quality goes down. And the Frenchman buys 
Swedish glassware.” 

Professor Liehm raised a finger. “And now for 
the real point. Suppose the chief official in Prague 
who is in charge of the production of glassware 
does not know how to keep costs down and quality 
up as well as the manager of the glass factory. Then 
the power to decide what and how much to pro- 
duce must be turned over to the manager of the 
factory—and to his workers.” 

The professor looked around the room. “Now do 
you see the connection to what has been happen- 
ing? The moment you give up power in one area of 
life, you are pressed to give it up in other areas as 
well. People are allowed to think and decide for 
themselves at the factory. They soon begin to won- 
der why they shouldn’t think and decide for them- 
selves about what they should say and where they 
may gather and what countries they may visit.” 

Professor Liehm drew a breath. “I believe you 
cannot give freedom in one way without giving it 
in all ways.” 

“Even the freedom to choose another system?” 
Igor asked. 

“Ah! Good! I am glad you asked that. This is 
something some people don’t seem to understand 
yet. We are not trying to bring things back to the 
way they were before 1948. We are trying to move 
from a revolutionary dictatorship to a government 
which protects the rights and freedoms of each 
citizen—within a socialist society. 

‘Tn all the talks we have had here since January, 
nobody has suggested that we return the goods 
needed for production to private owners. All agree 
that Czechoslovakia must stay on the socialist path. 

“That’s not the view of the Communists only. 
It’s the view of the leaders of all the political parties, 
including non-Communist parties, all the organiza- 
tions, even the churches. Based on this general 
agreement, we want to develop . . .” 

Professor Liehm stopped suddenly. “What’s the 
matter, Mr. Suchy, have I said something wrong?” 
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About three out of four persons in 
Czechoslovakia are Roman Catholic. 
There are also about 900,000 Protes- 
tants. During the short Dubcek regime, 
government relations with the churches 
were improved, but there has been a 
reaction against them since. There 
is no formal or informal recognition (as 
there is in Poland) of the Catholic 
Church. The government obstructs the 
appointment of bishops and ministers 
to churches where there are vacancies. 
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“The churches,” Igor replied. “You said ‘the 
churches.’” 

“Is that so surprising?” 

“It’s just that it’s been so long since I’ve thought 
about the churches.” 

“Few people have,” said the professor. ““Few 
people have.” 


A Minister 


The old man sat in his narrow study, its walls lined 
to the ceiling with books. His name was Joseph 
Hromadka. He was a professor of theology, and 
a minister of the Evangelical Church of Czech 
Brethren. His church and its traditions had come 
down from the teachings of Jan Hus. 

Now, on a warm morning, as the sunlight shone 
through the leaves outside his window, Igor Suchy 
sat beside him. The camera crew squeezed into the 
remaining space. Of all the persons they had put 


Religious education Is strictly controlled 
by the government. The government 
allows only a limited number of students 
to enter seminaries each year. Religious 
education of school-age children must 
take place on church property, outside 
of the regular school hours. Why do you 
think all religious education in Czecho- 
slovakia has not been banned? 


on film, this man puzzled them the most. He was 
known all over the world. For years he had taught 
at an important university in America called Prince- 
ton. They could not understand why he had re- 
turned to an uncertain life in a country that was 
officially Marxist. Marxism, after all, included 
atheism—the claim that God does not exist. 


His first words shook them all. “I am sure I know 
what you are thinking,” he said. “Why am I here?” 
The others laughed nervously. 
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“I am a socialist. ] am not a Marxist. I have stud- 
ied Marx and Lenin, and I know what they had to 
say about Christianity. 

“I came back to Czechoslovakia to show that I 
was interested in the socialist rebuilding of my 
country. But the Marxists did not want any help 
from me or from any clergyman. Their idea was, 
‘If we change the structure of our society, then man 
will change. He will be free. The human problems 
will be solved.’ But changing society does not, 
by itself, change man. Even in a socialist society, 
there are human feelings. Love. Honor. Loyalty. 
Suffering. 

“The Marxists began to see this fact. In 1962, we 
began to try to have real discussion between Chris- 
tians and Marxists. Today ... ” Dr. Hromadka 
smiled and opened his hands. “Today, here | am. 
Life is a little more certain. Our Christian magazines 
and newspapers are as free as any others to speak 
out on public matters. Many Marxists now see that 
it is not enough to change the society. They see that 
something must be done to change the individual. 
And they see that in this work, we Christians might 
be helpful.” 

Igor nodded. “So,” he said, “you share with the 
Marxists a concern for man. But what about your 
concern for God, as against the Marxists’ atheism? 
Here’s a real conflict.” 

“Atheism is not a necessary part of Communism 
or Marxism. At the time Marx wrote The Com- 
munist Manifesto, the Church was not very inter- 
ested in the working class and its needs. It’s easy to 
understand why the Marxists were so much against 
the Church and against religion. 

“For a long time the Roman Catholic Church was 
strongly against Communism. Those who cooper- 
ated in any way with the Communists were put out 
of the Church. Now look at what has happened. 
Not long ago the Bishop of Prague was in Rome 
where he met with Pope Paul VI. When he returned- 
here he said, ‘I would very strongly suggest that our 
Catholics work with the Communists in the rebuild- 
ing of our country.” 





Party leaders in Russia feared the reforms 
taking place in Czechoslovakia. In 1968 
troops from Russia, Poland, East Ger- 


many, Hungary, and Bulgaria invaded : 


Czechoslovakia. A compromise was 
reached between Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia: troops would be withdrawn if 
censorship laws concerning the press, 
radio, and television were passed. De- 
spite the agreement, the troops were 
not removed and Dubcek was replaced 
as head of the Communist Party in 1969. 


Igor smiled. “So you get around the question 
of God by just not talking about it.” 

Dr. Hromadka smiled in return. “We do not start 
our discussion with the Marxists with the question 
of God. We start with the question of man. We see 
that man cannot be understood unless he is seen 
against the background of his society. That’s where 
the Marxists are right. 

“But there is more to man than that—something 
that cannot be explained. We Christians believe 
that there is something in man that goes beyond 
man. We don’t expect the Communists to agree 
with us on that point. What matters is that they 
understand the value and the dignity of human 
life.” 

There was a long silence then. Finally Igor spoke. 
“T wonder if they do,” he said. “I wonder if they 
ever will.” 
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GLOSSARY 


This glossary will help you pronounce unusual words, foreign words, and proper names. It may be used like any 


dictionary. 


Use the following key to pronounce the words correctly. The pronunciation of each word is shown just after the 
word, between parentheses. The mark ‘ is placed after a syllable with an accent, as in ab bre vi ate (a bré’ vé At). 
(From Thorndike Barnhart Beginning Dictionary by E. L. Thorndike and Clarence L. Barnhart. Copyright © 1968 


by Scott, Foresman and Company.) 


a_ hat, cap e let, best 
4 age, face € equal, be 
acarey air ér term, learn 
a father, far 

iL ihe, jaya 

I ice, five 


Adashev (a da’ shaf) 
Alexei (a lek sa’) 
Alyoshka (al ydsh’ ka) 
Anastasia (4 nd std’ sya) 
Andrei (an dra’) 
Astrakhan (as’ tra kan) 
Aurora (a ror’ a) 


Baranov (b4’ ra _naf) 

Bathory, Stephen (b4’ ta ré, 
sté” van) 

Belsky (byel’ ské) 

Bolshevik (b61’ sha vik) 

boyar (b6 yar’) 

Bratislava (bra’ ti sla va) 

Bratsk (bratsk) 

Brno (bér’ no) 

Byzantine (biz’ n tén’) 


Caspian (kas’ pé on) 
Caesar (sé° zar) 
Crimea (kri’ mé a) 
Czar (zar) 

Czarevich (zar’ a _ vich) 
Czarina (za ré” na) 


Dmitri (dmé’ tré) 
Dubcek (dub’ chek) 


Duma (dii’ ma) 
Eudokia (yii do’ ké a) 


Felipe (fa lé’ pé) 
Feodor (fy6’ dar) 


Godunov, Boris (géd a néf’, 
bo ris’) 

Grischa (gri’ sha) 

Grozny (gréz’ né) 


o hot, rock u 
Oo open, go u 
6 order, all ret 
oi oil, voice a 

ou house, out 
zh 


Hajek, Jiri (ha’ yek, yirsh’ é) 
Helsingfors (hel’ sing férs) 
Hodakov, Nicolai Ignatyevich (h6’ 
da kaf, ni’ ki li ig na’ tya vich) 
Hradcany (hra’ cha ny) 

Hromadka (hr6’ mad ka) 

Hus, Jan (hus, yan) 


Irina (€ ré’ na) 
Irkutsk (ir kiitsk’) 
Ivan (é van’) 


Kaslov (kas’ lof) 

Kazan (ka zan’) 

Kerensky (ka ren’ ské) 

khan (kan) 

khanate (kan at’) 

Kitai Gorod (ki ti’ ga rét’) 

komsomol (kom’ sa mol) 

Kornilov (kér né’ lof) 

Kremlin (krem’ lan) 

Krupskaya, Nadezhda (krup’ ska 
ya, na dyezh’ da) 

Kurbsky (kurb’ ské) 


Lenin, Vladimir Ilich (len’ an, 
vla dé’ mir il yich’) 

Leningrad (len’ an grad) 

Liehm, Eduard (lém, ed’ ward) 


Marchuk (mdr’ chiik) 
Menshevik (men’ sha vik) 
Moldau (m6l’ dou) 


Murad (mu rad’) 


Natasha (na ta’ sha) 

Nitra (nyi’ tra) 

Novgorod (név’ ga rét) 

Novotny, Antonin (n6’ vat né, 
an’ td nén) 


cup, butter 2 represents: 
full, put a in about 
rule, move e in taken 
use, music i in April 
, o in lemon 
measure, seizure u in circus 


Omsk (omsk) 

Oprichniki (0 prich’ né ké) 
Oprichnina (0 prich’ né na) 
Ottoman (at’a man) 


Palacek, Vaclav (pa’ la tsek, 
vats” lav) 

Petrograd (pet’ ra grad) 

Politburo (pa lit’ byur 6) 

Pravda (prav’ da) 


Romanof (ro ma’ néf) 


Shuisky (shii’ is ké) 
Sigismund (sig’ as mand) 
Simbirsk (sim birsk’) 

Stalin (sta’ lin) 

Suchy, Igor (sii” ché, é’ gér) 


Tartar (tar’ tar) 

Tito (té td) 

Transylvania (tran sal va’ nya) 
Trotsky (trét’ ské) 


Ulyanov (iil ya’ néf) 
Ust Ilim (ist i’ lim) 


Vasily (vd sé’ ]é) 
Vereshagen (ve ra shag’ an) 
Vladimir (vla dé’ mir) 


Yevtushenko, Yevgheny (yev tii 
shen’ kG, yev ga’ né) 
Yuri (yii’ ré) 


Zakharin-Romanov (zd ha’ rin rd 
ma’ ndf) 

Zemschchina (zyem shché’ na) 

Zurich (zur’ ik) 
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INDEX 


Adashev, Alexei, adviser to 
Ivan IV—20 
Alexander II, Czar—38, 40-41 
Alexander III, Czar—39, 43, 44, 46 
Alexandra, Czarina—47, 51 
Alexandrov—29 
America— 
Marchuk visits—79 
Russian interest in—85, 
90-91 
Americans, freedoms and—84 
Anastasian Gzarina—l7- 19-2024 
death—26 
Angara River, damming—77-78 
apartments—68, 70, 73, 77, 89 
architecture— 
cathedrals—17, 32 
in Siberia—73, 77 
art— 
as criticism—108 
propaganda vs.—107 
Russian—32 
Assumption, Cathedral of the—12, 
17, 24 
Astrakhan—24 
atheism, Marxism and—123-125 
Aurora, navy ship—60 
Austria, in World War I—37 
automobiles—85-87, 89, 91 


Baltic Sea—14, 27 
Baranov Studio—109 
bath house—13 
Bathory, Stephen, King of 
Poland—29 
bed, peasant—20 
bell, ominous fall—24 
Belsky family, boyars—8-9 
Bloody Sunday—46, 48 
boats, private—85-87, 89 
Bolsheviks—49 
in 1917 Revolution—52-60 
boyars, Ivan IV and—7-13, 18, 
20-23, 25-26, 28-33 
Bratislava, university in—117 
Bratsk—3, 67-95 
climate—76 
dam—69, 74, 77-78, 92-95 
Bratsk Hydroelectric Power 
Station—67, 68, 78, 92-95 
Bratsk Sea—71, 85-87 
Brno, university in—117 
Brussels—48, 107 
bureaucracy—64 
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capitalist system— 
democratic socialism vs.— 
116-117 
Marxist-Leninist view of—36, 
42-43, 53 
Catherine, Polish princess—26-27 
censorship—110-112, 125 
children—42, 88, 90-91 
day care for—90, 115, 117 
volunteer work—74 
Christianity, Marxism-Leninism 
and—124-125 
churches— 
Communists and—63, 124 
in Czechoslovakia—98, 
121-125 
Evangelical—122 
Orthodox—8, 18, 19, 21 
Roman Catholic—98, 122, 124 
climate, Siberian—72, 76, 79, 89, 
91, 92 
Columbia University—116 
Communism— 
churches and—63, 124 
socialism vs.—118 
Communist Manifesto, The—84, 124 
Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia—97-108 
artists and—108 
Central Committee of— 
99, 102 
seizure of control by—103 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union— 
Central Comittee of—69 
foundation and growth— 
55-65 
joining—80-84 
organization—80 
Council of Boyars—18 
Cracow, Lenin in—48 
crime, in U.S.S.R.—83 
Crimea, khanate of—29 
Culture, House of—70-71 
Culture and Information, Ministry 
of—108 
Czar, Ivan’s title—12-13 
Czarevich—5-7, 14, 16, 25, 32, 33 
Czechoslovakia—3 
foreign trade—112, 120 
government—106 
independence—100 
industry—104, 119, 120-121 
people in—97-125 


religion in—98, 122 
universities in—117 
WSIS Re and —104 51106) 
112, 125 
Czechs—100 


day care, for children—90, 
AUS, ILL 
democracy, socialism and— 
117-121 
demonstration, in Prague—97-103 
Dmitri, son of Ivan [V—25-26 
doctorate, degree ceremony—118 
Dubcek, Alexander—103, 106, 111, 
114119) 1228125 
Duma—46, 49, 50 
in Russian Revolution—51-52 


economics, socialism and— 
117-121 
education— 
in Czechoslovakia—106, 115, 
117, 103 
government control of— 
106, 115 
Ivan IV’s—8-9 
Lenin’s—40-42 
religious—25, 123 
in U.S.S.R.—76, 88, 91 
electricity, production of—92-95 
Elizabeth I, Queen of England—15 
England—14-15 
Eudokia, daughter of Ivan IV—26 
Evangelical Church of Czech 
Brethren—122 
eyewitnesses—2-3 
exercises, group—71 


factories—42, 104-106 
famines—52, 53, 62 
farms and farming—21, 105, 106 
Felipe II, King of Spain—15 
Feodor, son of Ivan IV—7, 16, 
DOmoe 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Revolution—69, 75 
films, in Czechoslovakia—107, 119 
Finland, Lenin and—37, 46, 47, 
57-59 
food-67, 68, 110 
foreign trade—14, 28, 112, 120 
freedoms— 
Czech demands—97-99, 
105-106 








in Dubcek period—111-112, 
TG), Tae) 
Marx and—116-117 
socialism and—109, 116-117, 
121-125 
in the U.S.S.R.—84-85 
furniture—68-69 


games—10-11, 67-68 
generation gap—94 
Geneva, Lenin in—48 
Germany, Lenin and—36-37, 43, 
OY. = wil 
glassware—117-121 
Godunov, Boris—33 
Gorky, Lenin’s death at—65 
government— 
art as criticism of—108 
of Czechoslovakia—106 
under Ivan IV—20-32 
powers—98, 119-120 
of the U.S.S.R.—81 
Grischa, electrical engineer—67, 
HAL. TD 


Hajek, Jiri—111-112 

Hamburg, in Russian trade—28 

Hidden Voices—106 

historians—2-3 

Helsingfors, Lenin in—57-58 

Hodakov, Nicolai Ignatyevich, 
architect—72-74 

House of Culture—70-71 

houses—20, 79 

Hradcany Castle—99, 102 

Hromadka, Joseph—122-125 

Hungary, intervention in—106 

Hus, Jan—98, 109, 122 

hut, peasant—20 


Individual— 
cult of the—81, 82 
Marx and—116-117 
rights of—84-90 

industry—42, 104-105, 119, 120 
government control—106 

International—35, 53 

Irina, wife of Czarevich—5-6 

Irkutsk—20 

Ivan, Czarevich—5-7, 14, 16, 25, 

BV, Ge) 

Ivan IV, Grozny—3, 5-33 
abdication and recall—29 
coronation—16-18, 19, 24 
death—33 
education—8-9 
marriages—16-18, 19, 24, 27 
woodcut portrait of—31 


Japan, war with—46, 48 


Kaslov, Comrade—74-75 
Kazan—23-24 
university in—41 
Kerensky, Alexander—51-52, 54, 
56-58, 60 
Kitai Gorod—11 
Komsomol—80, 83 
Kornilov, General—57-58 
Kremlin—5, 9-10, 19 
Krupskaya, Nadezhda, wife of 
Lenin—44-46 
Kurbsky, Andrei, boyar—28-29 


labor union, in Bratsk—90 
Lenin, Vladimir Ilich—3, 35-65 
arrival in Petrograd—53-54 
on Christianity—123, 124 
death—65 
education—40-42 
Finland and—37, 46, 47, 
57-59 
exiles—41-48 
passport, picture—57 
revolutionary theory—52 
Stalin and—53, 60, 64-65, 
81, 82 
Leningrad, named—65 
Liehm, Eduard—117-122 
Lithuania—18 
Livonia—28 
London, Lenin in—48 


“Magic Lantern’’—107 
Marchuk, Alexei—3, 67-95 
Marx, Karl—41-43 
on Christianity—123, 124 
freedoms and—116-117 
Marxism-Leninism—81-84 
atheism in—123-125 
Mensheviks—49, 55 
Metropolitans—8, 9, 10, 31 
monastery, students in—25 
Moscow—9, 11, 24 
fire—24 
Munich, Lenin in—48 
Murad III—29 


Natasha, wife of Alexei 
Marchuk—67, 76, 77, 79, 83, 95 
New Bratsk—75, 77-78, 85 
New Economic Policy—62 
Nicholas II, Czar—46-51 
Nitra—university in—117 
Novgorod, punishment of—32 
Novotny, Antonin—101, 105, 111 
nursery schools—88 


omens—19, 24-27 
Omsk—94 
Oprichniki—30-32 


Oprichnina—29-32 
Orthodox Church—8, 18-19, 21 
Oven, peasant—20 


Palacek, Vaclav—112-115 
Paris, Lenin in—48 
Paul VI, Pope—124 
peasants, Ivan IV and—21 
life of —20-21 
19th-century Russia—38 
resistance against 
Bolsheviks—62 
Petrograd, renamed Leningrad—65 
Philip, Metropolitan—31 
Poland—14, 18, 26-28 
boyars flee to—33 
church in—122 
Politburo—80 
political prisoners—112-114 
power, political—98, 119-120 
Pravda, Bolshevik newspaper—57 
Prague— 
demonstration in—97-103 
university in—19, 117 
press, in Czechoslovakia—111, 125 
press conference—110-112 
Princeton University—123 
prison camp—83 
propaganda, art vs.—107 
Protestants, in 
Czechoslovakia—122 


radio, censorship—125 
recreation—89 
Red Square—10, 11 
rehabilitation, political—114-115 
religion, in Czechoslovakia—98, 
122-123 
reporters—2-3 
American, in 
Czechoslovakia—115-117 
American, in U.S.S.R.—77-80, 
84, 86-87 
British, in Czechoslovakia— 
102-103 
Revolutions, Russian— 
Fiftieth Anniversary of— 
69, 75 
of 1905—46-47 
of 1917—35-62 
November—60-61 
Roman Catholic Church— 
Communism and—124 
in Czechoslovakia—98, 122 
in Poland—122 
Russia— 
czarist, people in—5-33 
Czechoslovakia and—104, 106, 
IPA IPAS) 
“discovered” —14 
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government—81 
intervention in Hungary—106 
revolutionary, people in— 
35-65, 67-95 
territory—18 
Russo-Japanese War—46, 48 


St. Basil’s Cathedral—10 
St. Petersburg—46 
Scandinavia—90 
schools— 
in, Czechoslovakia—115 
monastery—25 
nursery—88 
im U.S:oke—88), 91: 
Secretariat—80 
seminaries, in ; 
Czechoslovakia—123! 
serfs, serfdom—38 = & 
Shuisky, Andrei—9-10 
Shuisky family, boyars—8-9 
Siberia—3 
apartments in—68, 70, 73, 
77, 89 
climate—72, 89, 91, 92 
exile in—44, 45, 51 
houses in—79 
Lenin in—45 
Nicholas II in—51 
people in—67-95 
resources—92 
work in—78 
Sigismund, King of Poland— 
26-27, 29 
Slovaks—100 
soccer, in U.S.S.R.—86 
Social Democrats—44-49 
socialism— 
Communism vs.—118 
democracy and—116-121 
freedoms and—109, 116-117, 
121-125 
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socialist realism—107-108 
sports—71, 86, 89 
Stalin, Joseph—81-83 
Krupskaya and—45 
Lenin and—53, 60, 64, 65, 
81, 82 
State and the Revolution, The, 
Lenin—57 
Stockholm, Lenin in—48 
Strike, right to—84 
students— 
at Columbia University— 
116 
in Czechoslovakian politics— 
115-117 
in monastery—25 
Suchy, Igor—3, 97-125 
summer camp, Young 
Pioneers—82 
Sweden—14, 27, 28-29 
boyars flee to—33 
glassware—120-121 
Lenin and—37, 47 
Sylvester, priest—20 


Tartars—21-23, 28-29, 32 

taverns, in Czechoslovakia—110 

taxes—20, 22 

television, in Czechoslovakia— 
107, 125 

terrorism—61-65 

theater, in Czechoslovakia—107 

Tito, Marshal—113 

torture—113-114 

tourists—75-76 

trade, foreign—14, 28, 112, 120 

transportation—87 

Transylvania—29 

Trotsky, Leon—56, 59 


Ulyanov, Alexander—38-40 
Ulyanov family, portrait—39 


United States—see America 
universities—76, 116, 117 
U.S.S.R.—see Russia and Siberia 
Ust Ilim—91, 92, 95 


value, Marxist theory of—42 
Vasily III, Grand Duke—8 
Vereshagen, Yevgheny—87-88 
Vladimir, cousin of Ivan IV—31 


wages—78, 120 
White Sea, ports—27 
“Whites,” anti-Bolshevik—62 
Winter Palace— 
Bloody Sunday—46, 48 
Bolsheviks take—56, 59, 60 
women— 
place in society—89 
as workers in U.S.S.R.—73, 
Whsy, Thay, 210) 
Wooden City—13 
workers— 
benefits—93 
children as volunteer—74 
in Siberia—78 
women as—73, 75, 76, 90 
World War I, Russian Revolution 
and—36-37, 54, 56-57 
World War II—69 
Czechoslovakia and—104 
Soviet people in—84 
Stalin and—83 


Yevtushenko, Yevgheny—78 
Young Pioneers—82 
Yugoslavia—113-114 

Yuri, brother of Ivan IV—8, 27 


Zakharin-Romanov, Anastasia— 
16, 19-20, 24 

Zemshchina—30 

Zurich, Lenin and—35-37, 48, 52 
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